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THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


VOLUME IL. NEW-YORK, SATURD 
THE TITLE AND WESTWARD, HO! 
TWO BEAUTIFUL ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 
DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED FOR TINS WORK. 

Tue old ballad says, 
‘Sing a song of sixpence,” 
but here is more than was ever “sold for a song”— 
or a sixpence. Inspect your * fip’’s-worth, dear reader, 
Is not that TirLe-race, for your bound volume, quite deli- 
cious?) Please us by studying out its many sweet and ex- 
quisitely-drawn devices, ‘I'he other picture—* Westward, 
ho !’—as an illustration of a sona, (selected for illustration 
by the artist himself,) was surely never equalled out of the 
imaginative land of Retzch, and as a mere picture, itis a 
thing we offer you with pride and delight. Altogether we 
dovetail our hands at this number and sit with them crossed 


“on our waistcoat, in complacent satisfaction, 


THE YELLOW ROSE. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW MIRROR FROM THE FRENCH OF BERNARD 
A NOVEL IN FOUR PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 

Some years since, on a fine morning in spring, a young 
man of good mien and elegant tournure, alighted from the 
Paris diligence about two leagues from Provius. The place 
was neither a village, nor an inhabited plain. On the right 
and left of the route were scattered several country-houses, 
surrounded by parks or gardens, according to the foryune 
After considering for a few mionfents, 
the traveller called to a young pedsant who was walking 
behind the vehicle, put some money into his hand, lifted 
his small leathern unk on his shoulder, and proceeded to- 


of the proprietors. 


wards one of the rural residences, whose flat Italian roof 


displayed in the sun four statues representing the seasons, 
placed at the four angles of the building, in an order that 


Benardin de Saint Pierre would have pronounced full of 
harmony ; that is—spring at the east, autumn towards the | 


west, summer at the south, and winter at the north, Guid- 
ed by this sculptured allegory, the young man readily found 
his way through the intricate paths, and five minutes after- 
wards arrived at a door guarded by two bronze lions, Cer- 
tain, then, of being right, he brushed the dust from his boots 
on the grass which bordered the wall, re-tied his cravat, 
passed his hands through his hair to repair the disorder 
caused by a night in the diligence—in a word, made the 
summary toilet allowed a regiment at the entrance of a city 
where they are to be garrisoned—and then rang the bell, 


“Is this the-house of M. Simart?” demanded he of a| 
kind of country valet in his Sunday clothes, who opened the | 


door, 

‘Our Monsieur has gone out,” replied the rustic, holding 
back by the collar a large black dog of less pacific aspect 
than his neighbours, the lions, and who shamelessly drown. 
ed, by his barn-yard voice, every word of the speaker. 

Impatient of his noise, the traveller lifted his cane and 
applied it rudely to the muzzle of the barker. At this un. 
expected correction, he sprung backward and flung the 
valet against the door, and regarded the aggressor an instant 
as if he were disposed to devour him; but at the sight of the 
cane, which was lifted a second time, he suddenly ran 
away und retreated to a niche, his ears hanging down and 
his tail between his legs. 
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“What has our Soliman done to you that you should 
| strike him?” demanded the rustic keeper, in a tone more 
brutal than courageous, 

|| Instead of replying, the young man took the trunk under 
} which the litthe commissioner was bending, and with one 
l\turn of his hand, flung it into the arms of the stupified 
| 

| “If M. Simart has gone out, M. Teissier is in the house. 


} 


| Conduct me to his room, and go and find him,” 


| 
] Submitting to the ascendancy which imperious language, 
| sustained with physical force, exercises over common peo- 
| To give 
|| vent to his ill-humour, in passing before the niche where 
| Soliman was crouched, he gave him an angry kick; but 
! the dog, insulted in his retreat, sprung furiously upon him, 
‘and with one grasp instantly changed the appearance of 
the clothes of the provoker. 


| “Thunder!” cried the peasant, seeing the misfortune 


ple, the porter obeyed, although with sullenness, 


that had befallen his Sunday costume, “ This is too bad, 
| that Mademoiselle Celestine will protect this brigand dog, 
|| and one must let himself be devoured by him or else lose 
jhis place! I wish your cane had broken his jaws.” 
“Ah! does Mademoiselle Celestine love dogs ?” said the 
traveller in an under tone. * How has she managed it, then, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| with Teissier, who cannot endure them? Bah! love works 





miracles,” 

After having crossed the court and a vestibule, ornament- 
éd with boxes of orange-trees, the young man ascended a 
handsome staircase ; then, at the end of a corridor which 
served for the communication of the rooms of the first floor, 


he arrived at a door which he opened without ceremony, 
as soon his guide said : 
“This is it,” 


The first object he perceived was a man seated at a 





| . . 
secretary, his elbows resting on the desk, his hands pressed 
to his forehead, and a pen stuck behind his ear like a clerk 


lls . : . 
|}in an office. He seemed reflecting profoundly over some 


| letter-paper, scribbled from top to bottom in fantastic Arabic 
|| characters, 
! “Ah! is it you?” said the pensive personage; * I expect- 
|ed you, Nicholas, put down the trunk in the corner and 
‘| leave us.” 

‘It is myself,” replied the traveller, as soon as the ser- 
vant left. ‘I have come at your eall, and here I am, 
| ready to hold the matrimonial pall over your head. When 
is the wedding to take place ?” 


*T believe the contract is to be signed to-morrow,” said 
Teissier, with a mournful air. 

“You believe! you are not sure then? However, it 
With your irresolute character, do 
| you ever know what you are going to do the next day ?” 
|| My dear Dramond,” sighed the aspirant to the delights 
of matrimony, “ sit down and let us talk. 


| does not surprise me. 





You see me in 
|| the most perplexing position in which a man could find 
| himself, When I announced to you that I.was going to 
1arry Mademoiselle Simart, I was in a fit of enthusiasm, 


in 
{I saw the future through one of those dazzling prisms 
| ° : . 

| which casts the rose’s tints over dull reality,” 

| “ And you would tell me in prose that you are now look. 
|ing on the opposite side of the picture. What do you see 
| there ?”” 
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“The devil!” exclaimed Teissier, biting convulsively | confess, many alarming thoughts about my future happi- 
the pen he had taken from behind his ear. ness. If she shows herself thus before the honey-moon, 
‘“* Are you speaking of your intended?” asked Dramond, || what will she be after it ?” 
laughing. | “Do you believe her wicked ?” 
‘*‘ Lower: these walls may have ears.” | “ Wicked! No; but capricious, headstrong, unreasona- 
“The deuce! are we in Nero’s palace? Come, here we ble as a spoiled child can make her. But you will see her, 
are in our chairs. Listen to me. I believe I know what. and will then tell me if I exaggerate, for she does not 
confession you have to make. You have found a deficien. | seek to hide her faults, and I am sure, before this evening 
cy in the dowry 2?” | has gone by, she will give you an opportunity of judging 
“On the contrary, Mademoiselle Celestine has a cash | for yourself. You, Francis, who do not think of getting 
income of six thousand pounds. Her father has assured | married, are spared a great deal of ennui.” 
me of this, and I had calculated only on nine or ten thou- | “T marry!” cried Drar ond, who, during this dialogue, 
sand pounds in all.” | had opened his trunk to change his toilette. ‘I marry! fie, 
“Perhaps you have discovered some doubtful things i in | fie! Hymen is a port, and I love the sea. But you do wel} 
her family—an idiot—a person has been hanged—perhaps | to get married ; you are growing stout, your hair is getting 
a poor fellow has been obliged to go to the king of France | thin, warning you that your conjugal hour has struck, while 


to be healed ?” 7 am blooming.” 
“No, no; the families of Simart and Valonne are the || | ‘What a beautiful rose!” observed Teissier, chuckling. 
two most honest, wise, and pure of the whole province.” || At this moment Dramond, having taken out a coat from 


i| 
* Then you must have found out that Celestine’s mantua- 1 his valise a withered, yellow rose fell out of the pocket on 


maker is obliged to call in the aid of her art, to remedy | || the floor. The young man picked it up and looked at it 
some deviations from orthodoxy 2?” || an instant with an air of surprise. 

“ What profanation! Look at this young poplar in the || “Speaking of roses,” said he, “here is one that I did 
garden, moving in the wind! It is not more graceful than || not know was here, and which seems, I have found ex- 
Celestine.” | pressly, to tell me how unworthy I still am of the marriage 

“Then you must have learned that some darling cousin | sacrament. You must know, my dear Aristide, that heed- 
has been beforehand with you in her heart ?” less as I may appear, I have, notwithstanding, a good deal 

‘She has no more cousins than the lamb in the fable had | | of reason about me. Once married, I would resolve to love 
brothers, and I am positively sure she has never loved any || my wife, to be faithful to her, and to make her happy. But 


one.” \ to hazard such a trial of strength, I wish to be sure of my- 
“ Except Soliman.” ll self. It appears to me necessary, first of all, to empty the 
“ Do you know Soliman ?” exclaimed Teissier, jumping | cup of youth, to avoid the temptation of returning to drink 
up; “has he bitten you ?” | of it a second time; and I would not be sorry to taste even 
“On the contrary ; I gave him a good beating.” |some of its dregs, since it would give a zest to conjugal 


“Heaven recompense you for it! This time you have | nectar.” 
placed your finger on the wound. It is this cursed animal 1 “What has all this nonsense to do with this miserable 
who is the chief cause of my perplexity.” | yellow flower, which, without Suit, you have stolen from 

* How is that ?” | the hat of some woman of sixty.” 

“You know that I detest animals in general, and dogs || “ Miserable flower !” repeated Francis, carefully smelling 
in particular. This one has, without doubt, found it out || his rose. ‘ It has had, like those of which Malherbe speaks, 
from my manners; for, since my arrival, he shows a mortal 1 its morning of life and its beauty. To-day, it is withered 
hatred towards me, and never loses an opportunity to snap || and discoloured ; but for want of perfume, it has, for me, 
at my legs. The first time, I smiled ; the second, I frown- || what I may call a philosophical odour. It recalls a feeling 
ed; and the third, I requested to have Soliman fastened in 1 of my weakness. I draw, from contemplating it, a lesson 
his niche. M. Simart would willingly have acceded to my || full of wisdom and morality. Do you know what it says 
wish; but Mademoiselle Celestine took Soliman’s part, re- || to me ?” 
proached me for wishing to deprive him unjustly of his|| ‘ Do you take me for a Persian ?” asked Teissicr, 
liberty, treated me coolly, looked upon me as a man desti- | i peevishly. 
tute of civility and wanting in sensibility, and this foolish ! “It tells me, my dear Aristide, not to marry yet. But it 
quarrel has lasted a whole week. Every day she renews | | would be a long story to recite to you, so I will not derange 
it, and brings in a thousand little discussions which I in| ‘our parts. I have come here to be your witness, your con- 
vain seek to avoid. Ina word, this infernal Soliman has | | fidant, your faithful Pylades. The privilege of talking, re- 
become a real stumbling-block to my marriage. If he only | | counting, descriptions, amplifications and other love digres- 
barked, it would not be so bad, but he bites!” |sions, belongs to you. Come, I have armed myself with 

‘You are a fool,” replied Dramond, shrugging his shoul. || || the patience of Job, so no false shame. You have not yet 
ders, “ to quarrel with your intended about a dog. In this || told me whether Mademoiselle Celestine’s eyes were blue 
case, you have only to use a little management ; give cakes || or black.” 
to your Cerberus till the day of your marriage, and the “No, no; tell me your story, perhaps it will drive away 
next day give him a bullet that will send him howling to || my sad reflections. M. Simart has not come in yet; Celes- 
another world.” tine is walking, I know not where, with her cousin; so you 

“have already thought of that, and so far, that evil does || Will have time to tell it before dinner.” 
not seem irreparable ; but what plunges me into an ocean |; Well, then,” replied Dramond, continuing to change 
of uncertainty and apprehension, is Mademoiselle Celes- || his travelling costume for a more elegant toilette, ‘ about 
tine’s conduct in this instance. You know that character || two months since, Beyraud, whom you know, Merville, and 
reveals itself in little things. Vivacity, the spirit of contra. || some other amiable youths with myself, formed the project 
diction, irritability of temper, and passion—of which she || of amusing ourselves at the ball of the opera. Take notice ; 
has not spared proofs for several days past—causes me, [|| to amuse ourselves at the opera ball! For such an inten- 
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tion, it was necessary to get oblivious, and we were so. I 
am forced to render this homage to truth. When I say 
oblivious, don’t mistake me; I do not mean the drunken- 
ness of the Courtille, the ignoble orgies of the populace, 
but that state of joyous exaltation, of turbulent beatitude, into 
which an excellent dinner of Very, washed down with iced 
Champagne, can plunge half a dozen young men of perfect 
physical and moral health. In this gay, martial disposition, 
we entered the opera; heads high, eyes brilliant, cheeks 
coloured, elbowing the men, bestowing on the women car- 
nival gallantries, and, like the wolf in the fable, seeking 
adventures, but less excusable than he, for he was fasting. 
You must know that, contrary to the regulations of the place, 
many of us took it into our heads to make ourselves mous- 
taches of burnt cork ; and, improving upon the gracious idea, 
Merville and I disguised ourselves further, by the addition 
of false noses. I suppose we were taken for tailors in a 
merry humour, as no one seemed to care to quarrel with 
us, and so we gave full vent to our impertinent gayety. 
Isoon grew weary of this pleasure, and quite as much 
ashamed of my nose as that prince in the fairy tale, who 
was obliged to roll his on a wheelbarrow ; but being afraid 
to take it off, for fear of being recognized, I quitted the 
saloon and went up into the corridors, where I commenced 
the role of observer, showing my face successively at each 
eils-de-beuf. I went on from story to story in this silly 
manner, and ended by stopping at the door of a box in the 
third. Two women were seated in it, clothed alike in black 
dominos. Both were small, as far as I could judge, and 
louked so much alike at first sight, that to distinguish one 
from the other, it was necessary to examine a sign which 
they had adopted, probably with some intention of intrigue. 
One wore outside her glove an emerald ring—the other 
held in her hand a yellow rose.” 

“That.rose!” interrupted Teissier. ‘I guess the rest.” 

“ You guess nothing! Two women together are not 
very imposing, and, above all, at a masquerade. I was 
weary of strolling about, and this appeared to me an excel- 
lent opportunity to take a seat; besides, the door was open, 
and seemed to say, Come in! At the noise I made in 
pulling it, the black dominos turned their heads, and one 
of them uttered a faint cry, which seemed to me a provoca- 
tion. I, therefore, resolutely seated myself, and, commenc- 
ing a conversation, I tried to display Shrove Tuesday amia- 
bility, the success Of which was not long uncertain. At 
first silent, and apparently frightened, they by degrees be- 
came re-assured. After whispering together, and laughing to 
themselves at the fine things I said to them, they at length 
replied to me, and the conversation was established. The 
yellow-rose domino took part in it with a vivacity which 
would have appeared to me naive anywhere else but at the 
ball of the opera. More reserved, perhaps, because she 
was older, her companion whispered her from time to time 
to moderate her gayety; and then both leaned over the box 
as if to put an end to the conversation, and with a sort of 
inquietude seemed to be looking for some one. Between 
two masks, the choice is difficult; nevertheless, mine was 
already made, that is, supposing this adventure should have 
a denouement. The one who had taken a flower for her 
emblem, exhaled the fresh perfume of youth. Her laugh 
was so free, her voice so sweetly satirical, her gestures so 
lively, her thoughts so unstudied, that she appeared to me 
all that was charming. Without more ample information, 
I gave her my heart for the rest of the evening, and con- 
sequently began to detest her companion, who, notwith- 
standing her elegant tournure, produced on me the effect 
of an old duenna. The gods are free to love odd numbers, 


but lovers have reason to hate them. For myself, at this 
moment being nearer love than divinity, I inwardly cursed 
the impertinent third, whom I did not know how to get rid 
of, when a blow of the fist nearly took down the door of 
the box. It set my neighbours trembling on their seats, at 
the same moment a voice, like the mewing of a cat, called 
out: ‘Ohé! room for me too.’ I turned, and saw the red 
face of my friend Merville, whose frightful false nose threat- 
ened an invasion through the glass. ‘ Don’t open the door,’ 
entreated both ladies. I paid no attention to their request, 
but opened the door, as I thought, to an ally; but I soon 
had reason to deplore my foolishness, for, since I had left 
the tiring-room, the unfortunate Merville had completed 
his intoxication, and was unable to hear or pronounce a 
single reasonable word. Knowing his brutality in such a 
state, I foresaw a disagreeable scene; but it was too late 
to avoid it. Without paying the least attention to the signs 
I made him, he:lét himself fall into the first vacant sest, 
laughed for a moment half insolently, half stupidly, respired 
noisily, as if to take in all his breath, and then began talking 
in such a high tone that the two dominos rose immediately. 
‘Open the door for us, Monsieur,’ said both at once, in 
voices blended with fear and anger. I hastened to obey 
them. ‘Are you drunk?’ cried Merville, in an accent 
seasoned with wine. ‘From what convent are these two 
princesses? If they are ugly, I wish them a pleasant jour- 
ney. If they are pretty, they will not refuse to breakfast 
with us. I am dying with hunger and thirst ; so, my angels, 








off with your masks.’ He threatened ‘to suit the action 
| to the word,’ when, with one hand, I held him to his seat, 
! and, with the other, opened the door, towards which the 
|| two women hastened like frightened deer. Furious at such 
a denouement, the drunkard made a desperate effort, and 
stretched out his arms to arrest the fugitives. Whether from 
hazard or premeditation, his hand caught the mask of one 
of them and tore it off, in defiance of the courteous maxims 
laid down in this matter in Lucrece Borgia. The yellow- 
rose domino, for it was she who was insulted, turned in- 
stantly. I stood motionless, dazzled by her countenance, 
radiant with beauty, youth and anger. Her eyes, black as 
the hood which still sought to hide them, seemed like fixed 
lightning. My contemplation was short. To snatch the 
mask from Merville’s hands, to give a blow to his insolent 
cheek—which Marphise or Clorinde could not have done 
| with a better grace—to spring with one bound out of the 
| box, and shut the door violently, was, for the angry belle, 
the work of a second only. ‘ Thirty-six thousand candles! 
A blow!—My best friend !—Duel !—Death!—A blow! 
stammered Merville, falling back on his seat in spite of 
himself. Without listening to the incoherent exclamations 
of my companion, whose merited correction had complete- 
ly confounded his ideas, I sprang out upon the corridor, 
The beautiful unmasked had disappeared, as well as her 
companion. This rose, which I saw on the stairs, and 
which I caught up in my hurry, at first put me upon their 
track; but the crowd of uniform dominos which barred my 
way to the entrance of the tiring-room, rendered my pur- 
suit of no avail. After two hours of fruitless searching, I 
left the hall, without thinking of my friends, and went home, 
as much pre-occupied with the bewitching face of which I 
had only caught a glimpse, as if it had been my first ad- 
venture at a masquerade. In the afternoon, Beyraud en- 
tered my room. ‘Are you ina state to understand me?” 
said he, gravely. ‘* What is the matter? I asked. ‘ Have 
you forgotten what happened last night ” ‘ No; for I was 
thinking, when you came in, of a little creature, with the 
most magnificent black eyes I ever saw in my life.” ‘It 
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, conciliator. 
‘accommodation is impossible. What phrenzy possessed || 
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has nothing to do with that, but it is a blow you gave Mer. || « although, for at least three months, I have frequented all 
ville?’ I burst into laughter. ‘I do not see anything to || the public places in the hope of meeting her again.” 

Jaugh at. A blow is a blow, even when one has wine to|| “hen you are in love with her ?” 

excuse it. You know very well that Merville, notwith- “In love! Yes, as much as man can be with woman, 
standing his friendship for you, is not a man to put up with || whose first acquaintance is made at a masked ball.” 

the one you gave him last night. He regards a duel as “So you do not know who she is ?” 

indispensable, and I come here in his name. It is with re- “A danseuse, or an actress, I should have supposed, if 
gret I acquit myself of such a message, and, under the cir- || her extreme youth and her dazzling purity had not render- 
cumstances, you would have seen me take the part of a||ed such a supposition impossible. Rouge has never sullied 
You ought, however, to understand that any || this rose, I am certain.” 

“She is an angel then?” said Aristide, in a bantering 
you? Poor Leon has his cheek all swollen.’ I laughed | tone. 

anew ; then I related the adventure just as it happened, | “A little fallen, according to all appearances. ‘Two 
contradicting the strange fancy that had taken possession |!women alone at an opera ball, is enough to render them 
of his brain. Beyraud participated in my gayety, and both || subjects of legitimate suspicion. I fear much that this 
proceeded to find Merville, expecting to make him a third | angel might, in reality, prove to be only one of those charm- 
in this joyous humour, and reconcile him to his mishap. || ing beings whose whole fortune is their beauty, and who 
We found him seated in a large fuuteuil at his fireside, | invest that capital in the great book of public corruption. 
poking the logs on the hearth furiously, as if he was trying | It would be a great pity, for she is so young, so beautiful! 
some secret thrusts. A case of pistols stood on his bureau, || But Paris is a foul gulf. However it may be, whether she 
accompanied by two swords, announcing his exterminating | is a married woman playing the truant, or a woman of gal- 
intentions,—which were sufficiently manifested, also, by the || lantry deceiving her protector, it is impossible to imagine a 
ferocious look with which he received me. ‘ Why have}|;more charming creature. I have constantly before my 
you not brought your seconds ?’ asked he, sharply. I began loves the expression of her countenance, when she found 
to explain his mistake. He refused to listen. Beyraud | herself unmasked. If I knew how to paint! But imagine 
tried next, and in his turn was reduced to silence. ‘ Doj||a model of the purest Italian beauty,— illuminated with 
you wish to make me believe I have been dreaming ?’ cried Saiaeeecihonib as a picture, on which the sun falls per- 
the obstinate fellow, with the asperity of a roaring lion.|| pendicularly—the hair of a creole—the forehead of the 
‘Do you take me for a child? That there were two women | virgin—nostrils, flexible and passionate as those of Apollo 
in the box, it is true, and that I pulled off one of their || Belvidere—the mouth of an infant, disclosing a row of 
masks is also certain. You see I have a clear memory. |! living pearls that seemed wishing to grind themselves—on 
But as to the blow I received, I owe it to Dramond, and it || her cheeks, all the flowers of spring—in her eyes the rage 




















_ talking. 


is he who must give me satisfaction for it, although he now | 
wishes to place it to the account of the little domino. What | 
a charge! I know what a woman’s blow is. It makes a| 
noise, but it does no harm; and this has nearly deprived | 
me of my left eye. A man’s hand, only, is capable of strik- | 
ing such a blow as that. Now, there was only Dramond | 
in the box in the shape of a man; therefore, he gave me | 
the blow. Isn’t it clear? Now you say we had made a} 
good dinner, that he was drunk, that we are friends? So| 
much the worse ; there is neither friendship nor intoxica- | 
tion to excuse such an insult. Blood is necessary to wash 
this stain from my cheek and my honour. So no more 
Here are arms. Come, take Beauregar or Percy, | 
whip and coachman, and to the woods of Boulogne.’ | 
After trying for half an hour to make the infatuated crea- | 
ture listen to reason, my patience was exhausted. ‘ Well, | 
then, to the woods of Boulogne, since it must be so,’ I ex. | 
claimed in my turn. ‘ Last night your insolence was cor- 
rected ; I will take it upon me to cure you of your folly. 
You wish to make me the responsible author of the blow 
you received ; I accept the obligation, for you got only 
what you merited.’ This fine discussion was terminated 
by a duel, which took place the same day, and the result 
of which you are acquainted with. Merville still carries 
his right arm in a sling, and his wound has brought back 
his reason. He is now convinced, that if the blow of my 
sword that he put me in the necessity of giving him was 
masculine, in return, the blow on his cheek was authen- 
tically feminine ; so that we remain friends, but he has 
sworn never to go with me again as long as he lives to 
a masked ball.” 

‘“« And the yellow-rose domino ?” asked Teissier, forcing 
himself to take an interest in the story, to divest his 
thoughts from his matrimonial pre-occupations. 

“J have not seen her since,” replied the narrator, ! 








of the lioness !”’ 

“ There is no mistake,” observed Teissier; “ you have 
just drawn the portrait of Celestine.” 

“If thats the case, receive my compliments. Your 
intended must be adorable; but I hope the resemblance 
stops at the physical.” 

‘Perhaps you calumniate your unknown. After all, she 
may be a virtuous woman. ‘The manner in which she 
treated Merville seems to indicate it.” 

“Innocent!” said Francis, laughing. 
blow prove in respect to virtue ?” 

The dinner-bell rang. M. Simart dined at one o’clock. 
The conversation of the two friends was interrupted ; and 
they went down together to the dining-room, where they 
found the master of the house, to whom Dramond was 
presented in his office, as witness of the approaching mar- 
riage. The future father-in-law of Aristide Teissier, was 
a ponderous, fat, good-natured-looking man, whose red face 
and perfect health was in no wise injured by devotion to 
the bottle. He offered to his guests the simple appearance 
of a country proprietor, long since unused to Parisian 
etiquette. A great-coat, whose colour and stuff was equal- 
ly doubtful, composed the principal part of his costume, 
completed by nankeen pantaloons, and one of those agri- 
cultural caps that seemed to have been modeled on a Stras- 
burg pate. M. Simart was a retired fur-merchant, and he 
possessed the qualities and defects peculiar to this estimable 
class, Like all persons whose social importance may be 
contested, he was very tenacious of his civil rights; as 
elector, he voted after the word of order of the National, 
his political director ; asa juryman, he lied philanthropical- 
ly to his conscience when the condemnation of death was 
discussed ; so that the public minister ordinarily challenged 
him in capital affairs. Asa national guard, he was elevated 


“What does a 


to the office of under-lieutenant, after passing through that 
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of corporal. In digging up the border of his garden, he 
mentally compared himself to Cincinnatus; and at the sight 
of the riband of the Legion of Honour, he smiled equivo- 
cally, for the labours of his industrious life, and his services 
in the national guard, he considered as sufficient to entitle 
him to wear it, but he was determined not to solicit it. 
“ A childish trinket, after all,” said he; “ now that the cross 
is given to everybody, it is a distinction not to have it.” 
To finish, in few words, this sketch of his character, M. 
Simart went to bed early and arose late, like the king of 
Ivetot. He detested marquises—cursed the priests—never 
went to mass—related frightful stories about the dungeons 
of the Bastille, and the boudoirs of the Parc-aux-Cerfs— 
was affected at the remembrances of Lafayette—wept over 
Poland—anathematized the emperor Nicholas, whom he |} 
pronounced a ferocious autocrat, and read the romances of 
Paul de Kock. While being the best man in the world, 

the ex-fur-merchant had passed a part of his life in obeying 
his wife. Since his widowhood, he had handed over the 
reins of the domestic empire to Celestine, whom he slavishly || 
obeyed, in spite of some rare attempts at insubordination, || 
that generally ended with still greater submission to the 
caprices of the young girl. 

“What do you think of the father-in-law ?” asked Teis- 
sier of his friend, while M. Simart was speaking to another 
guest, a big man about forty, dry and half bald. 

“ He has an excellent bowl,” replied Dramond, employ- |) 
ing the cant language of the trade; “I am sure he plays 
loto.” 

“No he doesn’t; but he fishes.’’ 

“What I mean to say, no one could wish a better father. 
in-law.” 

The door opened at this moment, and three ladies enter- 
ed the room. The eye of Francis glided over the first, who 
was old, rested a moment on the second, a pretty blonde 
of twenty-five ; but was almost instantly fixed on the last, 
who would have merited this exclusive attention even if it 
had not been easy to recognize in her the future spouse. 
She was a young girl so fresh, so slender, so graceful, so 
child-like, that on seeing her, one was tempted to ask her || 
the news from heaven. Her figure was, at the same time, || 
proportioned and delicate, and united the ardent purity of 
the Roman type with the coquettish accentuation of the 
graceful models in the statues of Couston and Coysevox. 
The beauty of her eyes, so to speak, was double. Their 
large dark orbs contained a perpetual tempest, from which, 
at times, the lightning gleamed forth, without ever altering 
the transparency of their globes, limpid as those of the cra- 
died infant. This blending of intelligent emotion and naive 
serenity—this hearth of passion, surrounded by an aureole 
of innocence—gave to Celestine’s look a radiant expression, 
whose lustre few men would have been able to support. 
Clad in a rose-coloured robe, that seemed to reflect the car- 


nation of her cheeks—quick, supple, graceful in all her || 


movements, as small women sometimes are—she advanced, 
and skimmed over the carpet almost as rapidly as if she had 
been dancing a gallopade. She replied to the salutations 
of the gentlemen by a slight inclination of the head, which 
had to suffice for every one; and, without looking at her 
betrothed, or the stranger who was bowing to her, she seat. 
ed herself at table with as much confidence as the mistress 
of a house whose lord has retired from service to enjoy the 
honours due his merit. With her small, white, beautiful 
hand, she removed the cover from the soup-dish, from which 
escaped an odoriferous cloud—with the other, shook ener- 
getically a little silver bell, whose sound immediately called 
to the door of the dining-room the waiter Nicolas, who, like 


| 





| Master Janqune, filled ts two or three «i stations in the hous of 
M. Simart. 

All the guests were seated, except Dramond, who stood 
motionless, with fixed eyes and half-opened mouth. 

‘** Monsieur, will you take a seat next my daughter?” 
asked the master of the house, a second time. 

The young man bowed mechanically, without moving. 

“Even if you have dined,” continued the ex-fur-mer- 
chant, who was a little deaf, with hospitable persecution, 
‘“‘in the country, one can easily dine twice.” 

Francis smiled with an abstracted air, as if about to ac- 
cede to the proposition; yet he neither moved, nor uttered 
a word. One would have thought his lips were glued to 
‘his teeth, and his boots to the carpet. All eyes were di- 

| rected towards him; and Anastasia, who was serving the 
soup, stopped to contemplate the man whom her view had 
| thus petrified. But the countenance of Mademoiselle Simart 
‘expressed only that gay, bantering curiosity, peculiar to 
| young girls. 
“ Really, this gentleman does not wish me for a neigh- 
| bour ;” said she, in an under tone, as she inclined towards 
the young wife nearly opposite. 
| What ails you, Francis?” said Teissier, who attributed 
to some sudden uneasiness the inexplicable appearance of 
his friend. 
| “I ask a thousand pardons,” said the latter, arousing 
| himself from his meg “IT am sometimes so ridiculously 
| absent-minded 
‘* Perhaps some souvenirs ;” interrupted the pretty blonde 
| of twenty-five, with that compassionate raillery women or- 
'dinarily feel at the sight of a handsome, absent-minded 
young man. 
| Dramond at length seated himself, and cast his eyes on 
the amiable banterer, who, at that moment, was just lifting 
her glass to her lips. In so doing, she displayed the spark- 
ling emerald on her finger. At the sight of the ring, M. 
Simart’s new guest started so abruptly, that he overthrew on 
| the table a part of the liquid contained in his plate. To 
|avoid the aspersion, Celestine moved back her chair with 
|a bound as light as the leap of a gazelle—threw an anxious 
|look over her rose-coloured robe; when, being re-assured 
| with regard to her toilette, she went off in a burst of laugh- 
| ter she did not seek to repress. 
Francis regarded his neighbour with a serious and scru- 
| tinizing air; then, turning himself towards the blonde dame, 
‘he fixed his dark eyes on her, as if he would dart to the 
| bottom of her soul the magnetic influence of their fasci- 
| nation. 

“* Souvenirs, Madame ?” said he, gravely ; “ perhaps.” 

The young wife remained a moment confounded, as if 
one had addressed her in Greek or Arabic. 

“IT do not understand you,” said she at last, smiling, but 
without manifesting any emotion. 

‘And you, Mademoiselle—do you comprehend me 2?” 
| asked Teissier’s friend, addressing himself to his neighbour, 
with an inflection of voice almost satirical. 

Celestine opened her sparkling eyes to their full extent. 
“If it is a charade, address yourself to papa—he can guess 
it much better than I ;” she replied, fully persuaded that the 
friend chosen by her betrothed was somewhat deranged in 
his intellects. 

* A charade !—let us have the charade ;” cried M. Simart, 
pricking up his ears like a horse at the sound of the 
trumpet. 

“ After dinner, if you will allow me ;” replied Dramond, 
his countenance still wearing the expression of incompre- 
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“ On my honour, he isin drink!” thought Teissier, bend- 
ing his nose over his plate, so much was he ashamed of the 
strange behaviour of his friend, and giving him a kick un- 
der the table, to prescribe to him conduct more suitable. 

Francis smiled stoically. 

“* Simpleton !” said he, mentally, ‘ you strike your good 
genius! They do not recognize me, but I recognize them ; 
and this time I will pull off their masks. My pasteboard 
nose, I bless thee; for thou givest me over these two sirens 
the power of a magician’s talisman! Age quod agis. We 
are at table, let us eat—but I will take good care at the 
dessert to have a scene more dramatic than a charade; for 
in conscience I cannot suffer this poor Aristide to marry 
an habituée of opera-balls. E. P. 


ae 





RANDOLPH IN LONDON. 


Very shortly after Mr. Randolph’s arrival in London, a 
splendid ball was given, under the immediate patronuge of 
George the Fourth and the principal nobility, for the bene- 
fit of the poor Irish peasantry of Munster and Connaught, 
who were suffering from the effects of famine, attended as 
usual by disease. It was a magnificent affair, and, under 
the potent spell of royalty, every person of rank and note 
in and near the metropolis attended. Upwards of three 
thousand guineas were paid over to the charity fund, as the 
net profit of the fashionable exhibition of philanthropy. 
Randolph attended, glad of the opportunity to give his mite, 
and to behold, at the same time, the congregated aris- 
tocracy of Great Britain. 

‘Tt was cheap, sir, very cheap,” said he to me; ‘actors 
and actresses innumerable, and all dressed out most gor- 
geously. There were jewels enough, sir, there, to make | 
new crowns for all the monarchs of Europe! And I, too, 
republican though I am, must needs go in a court dress ! 
Well, sir, don’t imagine that I was so foolish as to purchase 
a new suit, at a cost of twenty-five or thirty guineas. Oh, | 
no! I have not studied London life for nothing. I had 
been told, sir, that many a noble lady would appear at the 
ball that night with jewels hired for the occasion ; and I took 
the hint, sir, and hired a full court-dress for five guineas. 
When I beheld myself in the glass, I laughed at the oddity 
of my appearance, and congratulated myself that I was 
three thousand miles from the Charlotte Court-House. Had 
I played the harlequin there, sir, I think my next election 
would be doubtful. I stole into the room, with rather a 
nervous walk, and was about selecting a very quiet position 
in a corner, when your countryman, Lord Castlereagh, see- 
ing my embarrassment, came forward, and with an air of 
the most finished politeness, insisted upon being my cha- 
peron. For one hour, sir, he devoted himself to me, and 
pointed out all persons of notoriety in the crowd as they 
passed us in review. Such was the fascination of his man- 
ners, I forgot, for the moment, that I was speaking to the 
man who had sold his country’s independence and his 
own; who had lent his aid to a licentious monarch to de- 
stroy his queen, who, if guilty, might point to her husband’s 
conduct as the cause of her fall. But, sir, I was spell- 
bound for that hour, for never did I meet a more accom. 
plished gentleman; and yet he is a deceitful politician, 
whose character none can admire. An Irish tory, sir, I 
never could abide.” 

Randolph and myself little thought, whilst we were dis- 
cussing the noble lord’s character, that in one short month 
from that time he would, unbidden, rush into the presence 
of his Creator, with all his sins and frailties on his head ! 
I remember well the horrour I felt when I heard of his 


fied appearance and noble bearing, as I had seen him so 
recently in the House of Commons. If his political sins 
were great, most fearful was the retribution. 

Miss Edgeworth and Randolph met together for the first 
time at the breakfast-table of a very distinguished Irish 
member of Parliament, (now a peer of the realm.) It oc- 
curred the week before my arrival in London, and I lost 
that literary treat. The gentleman to whom I refer, told 
me that it was an intellectual feast, such as he had rarely 
enjoyed before. To use his own words: 

“Spark produced spark, and for three hours they kept 
up the fire, until it ended in a perfect blaze of wit, humour 
and repartee. It appeared to me that Mr. Randolph was 
more intimately acquainted with Miss Edgeworth’s works 
than she was herself. He frequently quoted passages where 
her memory was at fault; and he brought forward every 
character of any note in all her productions; but, what 
most astonished us, was his intimate knowledge of Ireland. 
Lady T. and myself did nothing but listen, and I was really 
vexed when some public business called me away.” 

One morning I was sitting with Randolph, when he show- 
ed me a most friendly note he had received from Miss 
Edgeworth just before she left town, inviting him to pay her 
a visit in Ireland. After I had read it I said to him: 

“T think, Mr. Randolph, as you have enjoyed so much 
| of her society, and as I have been so unfortunate as to have 
missed her, you might give me that note as a keepsake.” 
| “‘ Give you that note, sir!” exclaimed he, with great em. 
| phasis; “I would not part with it for half my estate.” 
| We were going into the city one day in a carriage, to 
make some calls, and just as we entered one of the most 
| crowded parts of Fleet-street, Randolph suddenly called to 
| the driver to stop, and turning to me said : 
| There goes a great philanthropist, sir, to whom I posi- 
| tively must introduce you; he is one of the best men in the 
| world, and is about to reform all mankind by the aid of 
| parallelograms, and by a knowledge of ‘ circumstances.’ ” 
| We descended from the carriage, and in two minutes’ 
| time I became well acquainted with that most communica. 

tive of human beings, the celebrated Robert Owen, of 

| New-Lanark. In the course of our short street-conversa- 
| tion, he asked me where I resided. I replied in New-York. 
| He took a memorandum of it, which did not excite any 
| special observation; but, judge of my surprise next morn- 
ing, upon poring over the * Times” at the breakfast-table, 
to see my name and residence at full-length in Mr. Owen’s 
| advertisement, as one of the managers of his new “ Society 
for the Reformation of mankind!” Ishowed it to Ran. 
dolph, who laughed heartily, and told me that he had served 
him in the same way. 

In the course of the morning Mr. Owen paid us a visit, 
and I immediately objected to being placed in so promi- 
| nent a position, and the more especially as I was then en- 
tirely ignorant of his system. With perfect self-possession 
and good-humour he replied : 

‘“‘ My dear sir, we are all the children of circumstances ; 
and I knew, from the first glance I had of you, that you 
were fond of good company. Look at my advertisement, 
sir. Does it not contain the names of the greatest and 
best men in the country, and surely your character will not 
suffer by coming into close contact with such men ?” 

I ascertained afterwards that several of my distinguished 
fellow-managers had been introduced into the advertise. 
ment in a similar way ; but Mr. Owen was so exceedingly 
good-natured and kind in his manners that it was impossible 
to get angry with him. We, therefore, laughed at our acci- 














awful death ; and I reverted at once to his calm and digni- 





dental notoriety, and the more as we were never called 
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upon, whilst in London, either to attend a meeting, or, 
what is more remarkable, to pay any money ! 

At this time Mr. Owen had not openly avowed his infidel 
opinions, and, as his motives appeared to be purely philan- 
thropic, he had the countenance of many good and pious 
men. My father invited him to pay a visit to Ireland, sup- 
posing that some of his practical views might be advan- 
tageously adopted amongst the peasantry in the agricultu- 
ral districts. He accepted the invitation and came to 
Limerick before my departure for America. A very pious 
lady in the county Clare, distinguished for her benevolence, 
in the course of conversation with Mr. Owen, discovered | 
his heterodoxy on religious subjects, and on his departure 
from her house she presented him with a Bible, telling him, 
at the same time, that before his plans could receive her 








sanction he must first study this book, and acknowledge the 
truth of its contents. A few days afterwards, at a public 


; * ell : 
meeting in Limerick, called, at his request, for the purpose || 





of developing his doctrine of “ circumstances,” a Roman | 
Catholic priest questioned him very closely, and finally | 
forced him to admit that he entirely discarded the Bible as | 
a part of his system. 
bours in Ireland, and the religious world thenceforth were 
cautious how they gave countenance to any of his schemes. 


He came to America, as is well known, and I saw a good || 


deal of him whenever he visited New-York. Some of my | 
readers will probably recollect his first public meeting at | 
the City-Hotel, where he told the audience (a highly-re- | 
spectable and intellectual one) that “a belief in the doc- | 
trine of rewards and punishments was the cause of all the | 
misery at present in the world, and that no reformation | 
could take place until we became convinced that man was 
altogether the creature of ‘ circumstances.’” He predicted 
that, in two years from that time, the city of New-York | 
would be deserted; that grass would be growing in the | 
streets ; that the people would flock into his communities, 
where all things were to be held in common!” 
dience were amused at his absurdities, which they very | 
good-naturedly applauded and laughed at by turns. 

Next day he told me he had never experienced so warm 


a reception, that his principles had received the sanction of || 


this most enlightened assembly, and he was determined to | 


embark at once into the cause of American regeneration! || 


I told him he was deceived, that the people were laughing at | 


him behind his back, and I begged of him not to throw || 


away his money on so futile a scheme. When he went to} 


This gave the death-blow to his la- || 


after dinner to-day, I mean to put some very plain questions 
to you, if you have no objection.” 


“None in the world, my dear friend,” replied he, with 
his blandest smile. ‘ You know I have no secrets; I avow 
all that I feel.” 

“ Very well,” said I; ‘remember, you must not be of. 
fended with me.” 

After the cloth was removed, I turned to him and said : 

“IT have never until lately heard it asserted that you are 
an atheist. I knew that you were not a believer in Chris. 
tianity, but I was not aware of the extent of your infidelity. 
Now, tell us candidly, do you or do you not believe in the 
existence of the soul, to begin with that question ?” 

“My dear sir,” replied he, ‘* pray what is the soul?” 

* Do not,” said I, * let us waste time about words. You 


| understand me to mean the immortal spirit, which is to live 
| through all eternity. You may call it what you like.” 


“ Well, then,” said he, “ I confess I do know what you 
mean, and I will reply. Look at the flame of that candle ; 
with a breath I blow it out—it is utterly extinguished. So 
I believe of what you call the soul.” 

“ Fairly answered and to the point,” said I. “I now 
| know your sentiments on that point, and I need scarcely 


| ask whether you believe in a God and a hereafter 2?” 


“ Old women’s fables, sir,” replied he, “ fancifully taught 
in the book you call the Bible, but unworthy the attention 
of the present enlightened age. You will tell me now, I 
suppose, of the advantages of faith, and of the great support 
it affords to the believer; but, sir, here am J, now over fifty 
years of age, ready to die at any moment, without a thought, 
without a fear of the future, having devoted my time and 


|| my money to promote the happiness of my fellow-creatures, 


without fee or reward. If I had my life to live over again, 
I would live exactly as I have done; therefore, what more 
can faith do for me; and,” continued he, with more of a 


|| sneer than I had ever seen in him before, “even if there 
The au- |) 


were such a place as your fanciful heaven, have I not a 
better chance of getting there than many of your high 


|| professing Christians, who have no good works to back 
| them ?”” 


“ Oh,” said I, quickly, “so, after all, there is a lingering 
idea in your mind that there may be a God, and you think 
His mercy will overlook your unbelief hereafter, and that 
your good works will save you ?” 

“ Not so fast,” replied he, “ I only spoke comparatively ; 
but, to use a mercantile phrase, I would not give a quarter 


Washington, Mr. Randolph gave him the same advice, but || per cent to insure it.” 


it was all thrown away. 


| “Would you give an eighth, a sixteenth, a thirty. 


“ He is mad, sir,” said Randolph to me afterwards, “ his || second part of one cent? I only want to fix the doubt upon 


Scotch wits have left kim. I tried to save him, but ‘ wilful | 
man must have his own way.’ 
soon bring him to his senses, through his pocket, sir; and | 
until he gets rid of his wanglai wealth, it is folly for you to || 


attempt to alter his ‘ circumstances.’ ” 


This prediction came true to the letter ; and when Robert | 


Owen returned to New-York, a few years afterwards, I| 
could not help pitying him ; yet, whilst I pitied him, I told 


him I rejoiced at the total failure of a plan which denied |, 
| at me, and I will not agree to it.” 


religion and disavowed a God. 


I never had any reason to call in question his sincerity, 


The western Yankees will | 


you, and I think I have done so; but, if you still say no, 
I propose the following test. I shall believe in your asser- 
tion, provided you will subscribe to the following declara- 
| tion :—‘ I, Robert Owen, in the presence of God, if there 
‘be a God, and of this company, do hereby voluntarily re- 
nounce all claim whatever to any place in heaven, if there 
be a heaven, and request that my soul may be sent to hell, 
if there be a hell, without any pardon for my infidelity.” 

* Oh,” said he, “this is child’s play, gotten up to laugh 


“It is not play,” replied I, “ but a serious trial of your 


and, therefore, I pitied his mental delusion ; if I had thought || faith in your own system ; and, unless you subscribe to this 


him a hypocrite, I would have discarded him at once. 
A short time before he returned to England, a gentleman | 


in New-York gave him a farewell dinner, and invited a|| 
number of persons to meet him, of which I was one. I)! 


rode out in the same carriage with him, and said, in a plea- 





sant way :— [ wish to give you fair notice, Mr. Owen, that, || 





! declaration, I shall not believe in your own convictions, no 


| matter how positively you may assert them.” 

But he positively refused to do so, and changed the sub. 
ject immediately. The inference drawn by us was, that, 
| with all his professed atheism, he had still a lingering doubt 
that he might be in errour. H. 
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MARE&,* 
“Tyive the first wateh of the night, 
‘Vo the red planet Mars." Longfellow. 


The moon her silver banner holds, 
High ‘mid the army of the stars, 


| breath of hope, and where he asstimes the poisoned garb of 
despair, which clings the closer as his frantic efforts to shake 
| 


it off grow weaker and weaker—the death-house, wherein 


jare exhibited the mournful representations of God's own 


image, driven, probably, to suicide, by the cold-heartedness 


And proudly ‘neath its shining folds, of their fellows ; or, the victims of unprineipled and lawless 


Stops forth the warrior planet, Mars. 


With erimeon plume and armour bright, 
I seo him o'er the sky advance ; 
But in the tilting field of night, 
None dare with him to break a lance. | 
| 





None, save the starof love, whose roys 
Now fill with light the mellow west,— 
She, only, of the starry maze, | 
Will ever crush the crimson crest. | 

| 


With step of pride he moves along, 
And strikes with foar the common stars ; 
But Venus joins the glorious throng— 
Down sinks the haughty crest of Mara! 


| 
! 
His glittering helm, his corstet mail'd, 
His massive sword and pond 'rous shield, 
His Acart, that ne'er before has quail’d— 
All, all to love and beauty yield, 


There are a thousand wingéd darts, 
Hidden amid the charms of love, 


|| 

| 

On earth, as well as far above, | 
| 

| 

Aiming at all unguarded hearts, 


And ever through the walks of life, 
All hearts, though arm’d with mail and ehield, 


Are powerless in love's battle-field. 


| 
| 
| 
Though mighty in all other strife, | 
| 


They are the happiest cons of light, 


| perience of the mutations of all things earthly, 


done to death by violence, trénehery or accident, 
The turbid stream has yet another tributary : the alms-house 


passions, 


pours forth its pestiferous breath, and in the dark and 
gloomy days of winter parades its hundreds of hungry ap. 
| plicants, all eagerly thrusting forth their hands to receive 


|| the allowance doled ont to them by publie charity. 


| 
| 


| On the west side, Commerce pours forth her glittering 
/and costly wares. Art is wearied with the endless display 
of inventions; and Science calls aloud to the passers-by, 
|'* Come, investigate, explore my hidden treasures.” 
| ‘The favourites of fortune, rivalling nature herself in’ the 
gorgeous display of colours, trip along, light of heart, un. 
heeding of their contrasts, who perhaps take step by step 
with them, yet with how different a feeling—the one 
| buoyed up with vanity, the other bowed down by vexa- 
tion; the one with a happy and joyful terminus in view, 
the other dreading to approach the end, for want and blank 
hopelessness are in waiting. 

Look at that poor wretch, his garments of an old fashion, 
i but worn with the air of one accustomed to better days, A 
dingy ond threadbare look pervades them; the deep shadow 
lof adversity darkens the countenance once lit up with gay 
anticipations and lofty dreamings. 

Yet, “all is not gold that glitters !” 

Observe that stately lady, young in years but old in ex. 
‘Two years 


Who yield at once to such defent ; |ago, life was but opening its portals to her young vision, 


And Mars, the happiest star of night, 
To die a death so truly «weet. 

Vil follow Mars, to rise or fall, 
Sull worshipping his star above ; 

Content with him to conquer all, 
Or perish by the arms of love. Pr. v. 


THE SHILLING SIDE OF BR 
The cian the desperate, the disappointed select 
the shilling side of Brondway for their thoroughfare, in oppo. 
sition to its brilliant neighbour across the way; and it is 
strange that eighty feet of earth should be as impnasable a 





barrier as the gulf which separated Lazarus from Dives! 





The mingling of the waters of the majestic Missouri and | 
Mississippi would be an apter simile. Commence we at| 
the Park; for, below that, trade and commerce claim the 
dominion. 

The concentration of all the wishes and necessitics of | 


ef ' 4 i| 
life, the completest specimen of a Lilliputian world, the 
heaven of bachelors, and the vestibule of heaven to old | 


mids, (ergo, the privileged flirting arena of aspirants either 


to matrimony or notoriety ;) its basement, comprising tai. 
lors, hatters, jewellers, &c. from whose sanctums issue the | 
deformed, the transformed, the mighty mass of granite, 
ycleped “ Astor House ;” a fit emblem of the michiainne. | 
able, sparkling, pellucid, yet stately father of waters, 
Opposite stands the lion’s mouth, (the City-Hall,) wherein || 
are found accusations and rejoindersa, in the bloodless yor | 
bitter war of words—whose depths are often filled with the | 
ribald crowd, exulting in the jeopardy of their fellow man, 
and erying aloud like the horse.leech, Blood, blood !"—the | 


gloomy chamber, wherein the condemned draws his last. 
o'r he reault (ways the author) of an ‘evening’ 8 star gazing, after | 
reading of the loves of Mara and Vonus.ps. N. Mm. } 





lland warm heart. 
| through the 


| Fairy-land was not moro enchanting to her childish fancy 
lihan the gay vista then presented; the path seemed strewed 


with flowers, and all the allurements of pleasure appeared 


in the perepective. Dull care found no entrance, and all 


the homely realities of life lay hidden. "The sudden demo. 
lition of confidence between man and man has changed, 
as with a magician’s wand, this prospect of peace and 
happiness, 

Still very young, and very lovely and dignified in appear. 
ance, the heart is bowed within her. Upon occasions of 
duty and necessity only does she thread her way through 
the perpetual stream of Broadway. Familiar friends look 
coldly on the accomplished and gifted one, and why, for. 
aooth?) ‘Time, the abused, the slandered, has but ripened 


linto fuller perfection the graceful figure, intelligent mind, 


Why moves she on, stately and alone, 
vast throng surrounding her? Wealth has dis. 
appeared, and with it the summer friends of former times, 

'T'o you, friend W——, adversity has been a kind mother. 
While reposing, in all the luxury of indolence, beneath your 
dearly-loved bridge, your faculties had fallen asleep—for 
wearisome, beyond measure, were some of your epistles ; 
but now, an April day is not more sparkling and brilliant; 
|} the dim shadows of regret for lost enjoyments give place to 
the sunshine of hope for the future. Verily, with you, ad. 
versity has been the hone of wit. E. K. 


All we ean say to our friend “FE. K.” is, that we are 
happy to find ourselves sharpened to his taste, though we 
do not relish our nose on the grindstone. That all people 
do not agree with him we have a very apposite demonstra. 
tion in a letter received on the same day, requesting us to 
resume in the Mirror those samg “ wearisome” epistles, 
We wish we knew how to please all our friends and con. 


 tributors.—Lps, 
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THE MARQUIS IN PETTICOATS. 

T Aw commanded to write a love-story. 

tata love.story with anything new in it can never be in. 
vented. Fact is the jaek-o’-lantern to more sober Fable. 
Truth is stranger than fietion. 

And I have not muelf apace to tell n story ing and, long 
or short, it must have beginning, and middle, and end. So 
| introduce you at once to the Marquis de la Chetardie—n 
diplomatist who figured largely in the gay age of Louis 
XV.—and the story is but one of the illuminated pages of || 
the dark book of diplomacy. 

Charles de la Chetardie appeared for the first time to the 


| 


eyes of the king ata masquerade ball, given at Versailles, 
under the auspices of la belle Pompadour, Te was dressed | 


asa young Indy of high rank, making her début; and, so 


perfect was his acting, and the deception altogether, that 


Louis became enamoured of the disguised marquis, and 


violently excited the jealousy of “ Madame” by his amorous 


attentions, An eclairciasement, of course, took place, and 


the result was a great partiality for the marquis's society, | 


and his subsequent employment, in and out of petticoats, 


in many a scheme of state diplomacy and royal amuse. 


ment. 

La Chetardic was at this time just eighteen. Tle was | 
very slight, and had remarkably small hands and feet, and 
the radiant fairness of hia skin and the luxuriant softness 
of his profuse chestnut curls, might justly have been the | 
envy of the most delicate woman, Ie was, at first, sub. 
jected to some ridicule for bis effeminacy, but the merry 
courtiera were soon made aware, that, under this velvet! 
fragility lay concealed the strength and ferocity of the tiger. 
The grasp of his emall hand was like an iron viee, and his 


: Ms : 
singular activity, and the cool courage whieh afterwards | 


gave hima brilliant career on the battle-field, established 
him, in a very short time, as the most formidable swords. | 
man of the court. His ferocity, however, lay deeply con- 
cealed in his character, and, unprovoked, he was the gay. | 
est and most brilliant of merry companions, 

This was the age of occult and treacherous diplomacy, 
and the court of Russia, where Louis would fain have ex. | 
ercised an influence, (private as well as political in’ its re. | 
aults,) was guarded by an implacable Argus, in’ the person | 
Aided by Sir Hambury | 


Snglish ambassador, one of the craftiest men | 


of the prime minister, Bestucheff. 
Williams, the 
of that erafty period, he 
defeating every attempt at access to the imperial 


had sueceeded for some years in 


“ir by 


the secret emissaries of France. The sudden appearance 


of La Chetardie, his cool eelleommand, and his successful 


personation of a female, suggested a new hope to the king, 


however; and, called to Versailles by royal mandate, the 


young marquis was taken into cabinet confidence, and a 


secret mission to St. Petersburgh, in petticoats, proposed to 
him and accepted. 

With his instructions and seeret deepatehes stitched into 
his corsets, and under the ostensible protection of a scien. 
tific man, who was to present him to the tzarine as a Made. 


moiaclle de Beaumont, desirous of entering the service of 
Blizabeth, the marquis reached St. Petersburgh without Ac. | 
cident or adventure. The young lady’s guardian requested | 
an audience through Bestucheff, and having delivered the | 
open letters recommending her for her accomplishments to | 


1} 


the imperial protection, he begged leave to continue on his 
scientific tour to the central regions of Russia, 


Congé was immediately granted, and on the disappear. | 
ance of the savant, and before the departure of Bestucheff, || 
the tzariue threw off all ecremony, and pinching the cheeks | 
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and imprinting a kiss on the forehead of the beautiful 


| Stranger, appointed her, by one of those sudden whims of 


preference against which her ministers had eo much trou. 
ble to guard, leetrice intime et particuli¢re,—in short, con. 
fidential personal attendant. The blushes of the confused 
marquis, Who was unprepared for so affectionate a recep. 
lion, served rather to heighten the disguise, and old Beatu. 
chefl bowed himself out with a compliment to the beauty 
of Mademoiselle de Beaumont, veiled in a diplomatic con. 
gratulation to her imperial mistress. 

lizabeth was forty and a little pasaée, but she still had 
pretensions, and was particularly fond of beauty in her at. 
tendants, female os well as male. Her favourite, of her 
personal suite, at the time of the arrival of the marquis, 
was an exquisite litte creature who had been sent to her, 
asa compliment to this particular taste, by the Duchess of 
Mecklenberg.Strelitz,—a kind of German “ Fenella’ or 
“ Mignon,” by the name of Nadége Stein. Not much be. 
low the middle size, Nadége was a model of symmetrical 
She had 
been carefully educated for her present situation, and was 


proportion, aud of very extraordinary beauty. 


highly accomplished ; a fine reader, and a singularly sweet 
musician and dancer, The tzarine’s passion for this lovely 
attendant was excessive, and the arrival of a new favourite 
of the same sex, was looked upon with some pleasure by 
the eclipsed remainder of the palace idlers, 

Mlizabeth summoned Nadége, and committed Mademoi. 
aelle de Beaumont temporarily to her charge; but the same 
mysterious magnetism which had reached the heart of the 


|| tzarine, seemed to kindle, quite as promptly, the affections 


of her attendant. Nadége was no sooner alone with her 
new friend than she jumped to her neck, smothered her 
with kisses, called her by every endearing epithet, and 
overwhelmed her with questions, mingled with the most 
childlike exclamations of wonder at her own inexplicable 
love for a stranger. In an hour, she had shown to the new 
demoiselle all the contents of the little boudoir in which 
she lived; talked to her of her loves and hates at the Rue. 
sian court; of her home in Mecklenberg, and her present 
situation ;—in short, poured out her heart with the naif 
abandon of a child. The young marquis had never seen 
so lovely a creature; and, responsibly as he felt his diffieult 
and delicate situation, he returned the affection so inno. 
cently lavished upon him, and by the end of this first fatal 
hour, yas irrecoverably in love. And, gay as his life had 
been at the I’rench court, it was the first, and subsequently 
proved to be the deepest, passion of his life. 

On the tzarine’s return to her private apartment, she 
summoned her new favourite, and superintended, with 
condescending solicitude, the arrangements for her palace 
lodging. 
bedroom of her mistress, and above this was an unoceupied 


Nadége inhabited a small tower adjoining the 


room, which, at the present suggestion of the fairy little at. 
tendant, was allotted to the new-comer. ‘The staircase 


opened by one door into the private gardens, and by the 


| opposite, into the corridor leading immediately to the im. 


perial chamber. ‘The marquis’s delicacy would fain have 
made some objection to this very intimate location; but he 
could hazard nothing against the interests of his sovereign, 
and he trusted to a speedy termination of his disguise with 
the attainment of hia object. Meantime, the close neigh. 
bourhood of the fair Nadége was not the most intolcrable 
of necessities. 

The marquis’s task was a very difficult one. He was in. 
structed, before abandoning his disguise and delivering his 
secret despatches, to awaken the interest of the tzarine on 
the two subjects to which the documents had reference :-— 
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viz. a former partialiality of her majesty for Louis, and a|| 
formerly discussed project of seating the Prince de Conti || 
on the throne of Poland. Bestucheff had so long succeed- | 
ed in cutting off all approach of these topics to the ear of|| 
the tzarine, that her majesty had probably forgotten them 

altogether. | 

Weeks passed, and the opportunities to broach these 
delicate subjects had been inauspiciously rare. Mademoi- || 
selle de Beaumont, it is true, had completely eclipsed the 
favourite Nadége ; and Elizabeth, in her hours of relaxa- 
tion from state affairs, exacted the constant attendance of 
the new favourite in her private apartments. But the al- 
most constant presence of some other of the maids of ho- || 
nour, opposed continual obstacles and interruptions, and 
the tzarine herself was not always disposed to talk of mat- i 
ters more serious than the current trifles of the hour. She | 
was extremely indolent in her personal habits; and often | 
reclining at length upon cushions on the floor of her | 
boudoir, she laid her imperial head in the lap of the embar. | 

rassed demoiselle, and was soothed to sleep by reading and || 
the bathing of her temples. And during this period, she 
exacted frequently of the marquis, with a kind of instine- | 
tive mistrust, promises of continuance for life in her perso- 
nal service. 

But there were sweeter hours for the enamoured La || 
Chetardie than those passed in the presence of his partial | 
and imperial mistress. Encircled by sentinels and guarded 
from all intrusion of other eyes, in the inviolable sanctuary | 
of royalty, the beautiful Nadége, impassioned she knew not | 
why, in her love for her new companion, was ever within | 
call, and happy in devoting to him all her faculties of | 
caressing endearment. He had not yet dared to risk the | 
interests of his sovereign by a disclosure of his sex, even | 
in the confidence of love. He could not trust Nadége to| 
play so difficult a part, as that of possessor of so embarrass- | 
ing a secret in the presence of the shrewd and observing | 
tzarine. A betrayal, too, would at once put an end to his || 
happiness. With the slight arm of the fair and relying |, 
creature about his waist, and her head pressed close against | 
his breast, they passed the balmy nights of the Russian | 
summer in pacing the flowery alleys of the imperial gar. | 
den, discoursing, with but one reserve, on every subject | 
that floated to their lips. It required, however, all the self. | 
control of La Chetardie, and all the favouring darkness of |, 
the night, to conceal his smiles at the naive confesgpns of || | 
the unconscious girl, and her wonderings at the peculiarity |, 
of her feelings. She had thought, hitherto, that there were | 
affections in her nature which could only be called forth by 
alover. Yet now, the thought of caressing another than | 
her friend,—of repeating to any human ear, least of all to! 
a man, those new-born vows of love, filled her with alarm | 
and horrour. She felt that she had given her heart irre- | 
vocably away—and to a woman ! Ah, with what deli-| 
rious, though silent passion, La Chetardie drew her to his | 
bosom, and, with the pressure of his lips upon hers, inter- 
rupted those sweet confessions ! 

Yet the time at last drew near for the waking from this | 
celestial dream. The disguised diplomatist had found | 
his opportunity, and had successfully awakened in Eliza. | 
beth’s mind both curiosity and interest as to the subjects of, | 
the despatches still sewed safely in his corsets. There re- } 

i| 
|| 











mained nothing for him now but to seize a favourable op- 
portunity, and, with the delivery of his missives, to declare 
his sex to the tzarine. There was risk to life and liberty) 
in this, but the marquis knew not fear, and he thought but | 
of its consequences to his love. 

In La Chetardie’s last interview with the savant who}, 





conducted him | to o Russia, his male attire had been success. 
fully transferred from one portmanteau to the other, and it 
was now in his possession, ready for the moment of need. 
With his plans brought to within a single night of the dé. 


| nouement, he parted from the tzarine, having asked the im. 


perial permission for an hour’s private interview on the 
morrow, and, withgentle force excluding Nadége from his 
apartment, he dressed himself in his proper costume, and 


| cut open the warm envelope of his despatches. This done, 
| he threw his cloak over him, and, with a dark lantern in 
| his hand, sought Nadége in the garden. He had deter. 
mined to disclose himself to her, renew his vows of love in 


his proper guise, and arrange, while he had access and op- 


| portunity, some means for uniting their destinies hereafter. 


As he opened the door of the turret, Nadége flew up the 
stair to meet him, and observing the cloak in the faint glim- 
mer of the stars, she playfully endeavoured to envelope 
herself in it. But, seizing her hands, La Chetardie turned 
and glided backwards, drawing her after him toward a 
small pavilion in the remoter part of the garden. Here 


| they had never been interrupted, the empress alone having 


the power to intrude upon them, and La Chetardie felt safe 


|| in devoting this place and time to the double disclosure of 


his secret and his suppressed passion. 

Persuading her with difficulty to desist from putting her 
arms about him and sit down without a caress, he retreated 
a few steps, and, in the darkness of the pavilion, shook 
down his imprisoned locks to their masculine abandon, 
threw off his cloak, and drew up the blind of his lantern. 
The scream of surprise, which instantly parted from the 
lips of Nadége, made him regret his imprudence in not 
having prepared her for the transformation, but her second 
thought was mirth, for she could believe it of course to be 
nothing but a playful masquerade; and with delighted 
laughter she sprang to his neck and overwhelmed him with 
her kisses—another voice, however, joining very unex. 
pectedly in the laughter! 

The empress stood before them ! 

For an instant, with all his self-possession, La Chetardie 
was confounded and dismayed. Siberia, the knout, the 
scaffold flitted before his eyes, and Nadége was the suf- 
ferer! Buta glance at the face of the tzarine reassured 
him. She, too, took it for a girlish masquerade ! 

But the empress, unfortunately, was not disposed to have 
a partner in her enjoyment of the society of this new appa- 
rition of ‘hose and doublet.” She ordered Nadége to her 
| turret with one of those petulant commands which her at- 


| tendants understood to admit of no delay, and while the 


eclipsed favourite disappeared with the tears of unwilling 
submission in her soft eyes, La Chetardie looked after her 
with the anguish of eternal separation at his heart, for a 
presentiment crowded irresistibly upon him that he should 
never see her more ! 

The empress was in slippers and robe de nuit, and, as if 


| fate had determined that this well-kept secret should not 


survive the hour, her majesty laid her arm within that of 
her supposed masquerader and led the way to the palace. 
She was wakeful, and wished to be read to sleep. And, 
with many a compliment to the beauty of her favourite in 
male attire, and many a playful caress, she arrived at the 
door of her chamber. 

But the marquis could go no farther. He had hitherto 
been spared the embarrassment of passing this sacred 
threshold, for the passée empress had secrets of toilette for 
the embellishment of her person, which she trusted only to 
| the eyes of an antiquated attendant. La Chetardie had 
never passed beyond the boudoir which was between the 
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antechamber and the bedroom, and the time had come for 
the disclosure of his secret. He fell on his knees and an. 
nounced himself a man! 

Fortunately they were alone. Incredulous at first, the 
empress listened to his asseverations, however, with more 
amusement than displeasure, and the immediate delivery 
of the despatches, with the commendations of the disguised 
ambassador by his royal master to the forgiveness and kind- 
ness of the empress, amply secured his pardon. But it was 
on condition that he should resume his disguise and remain 
in her service. 

Alone in his tower, (for Nadége had disappeared, and he 
knew enough of the cruelty of Elizabeth to dread the con- 
sequences to the poor girl of venturing on direct inquiries 
as to her fate,) La Chetardie after a few weeks fell ill ; and 
fortunate, even at this price, to escape from the silken fet- 
ters of the enamoured tzarine, he departed under the care 
of the imperial physician, for the more genial climate of 
France—not without reiterated promises of return, how- 
ever, and offers, in that event, of unlimited wealth and 
advancement. 

But, as the marquis made his way slowly toward Vien- 
na, a gleam of light dawned on his sadness. The Princess 
Sophia Charlotte was newly affianced to George the Third 
of England, and this daughter of the house of Mecklenberg | 
had been the playmate of Nadége Stein, from infancy till the | 
time when Nadége was sent to the tzarine by the Duchess 
of Mecklenberg. Making a confidant of the kind physician 
who accompanied him, La Chetardie was confirmed, by 
the good man’s better experience and knowledge, in the 
belief that Nadége hadshared the same fate of every female 
of the court who had ever awakened the jealousy of the 
empress. She was doubtless exiled to Siberia; but, as she 
had committed no voluntary fault, it was probably without 
other punishment ; and, with a playmate on the throne of 
England, she might be demanded and recovered ere long, 
in all her freshness and beauty. Yet the recent fate of the 
fair Eudoxie Lapoukin, who, for an offence but little more 
distasteful to the tzarine, had been pierced through the 
tongue with hot iron, whipped with the knout, and exiled 
for life to Siberia, hung like a cloud of evil augury over his 
mind. | 

The marquis suddenly determined that he would see the | 
affianced princess, and plead with her for her friend, before | 
the splendours of a throne should make her inaccessible. | 
The excitement of this hope had given him new life, and 
he easily persuaded his attendant, as they entered the gates 
of Vienna, that he required his attendance no farther. 
Alone with his own servants, he resumed his female attire, 
and directed his course to Mecklenberg-Strelitz. 

The princess had maintained an intimate correspondence 
with her playmate up to the time of her betrothal, and the 
name of Mademoiselle de Beaumont was passport enough. 
La Chetardie had sent forward his servant, on arriving at 
the town, in the neighbourhood of the ducal residence, and 
the reply to his missive was brought back by one of the 
officers in attendance, with orders to conduct the demoi- 
selle to apartmenfs in the castle. He was received with all 

honour at the palace-gate by a chamberlain in waiting, who 
led the way to a suite of rooms adjoining those of the prin- 
cess, where, after being left alone for a few minutes, he 
was familiarly visited by the betrothed girl, and overwhelm. 
ed, as formerly by her friend, with most embarrassing ca- 
resses. In the next moment, however, the door was has- 
tily flung open, and Nadége, like a stream of light, fled 
through the room, hung upon the neck of the speechless 





mingled tears and laughter. The moment that he could 
disengage himself from her arms, La Chetardie requested 
to be left fora moment alone. He felt the danger and im. 
propriety of longer maintaining his disguise. He closed 
his door on the unwilling demoiselles, hastily changed his 
dress, and, with his sword at his side, entered the adjoining 
reception-room of the princess, where Mademoiselle de 
Beaumont was impatiently awaited. 
The scene which followed, the mingled confusion and 
joy of Nadége, the subsequent hilarity and masquerading 
at the castle, and the particulars of the marriage of the Mar- 
quis de la Chetardie to his fair fellow maid-of-honour, must 
be left to the reader’s imagination. We have room only to 
explain the re-appearance of Nadége at Mecklenberg. 
Nadége retired to her turret at the imperative command 
of the empress, sad and troubled; but waited wakefully 
and anxiously for the re-entrance of her disguised com- 
panion. Inthe course of an hour, however, the sound of 
a sentinel’s musket, set down at her door, informed her that 
she was a prisoner. She knew Elizabeth, and the Duchess 
of Mecklenberg, with an equal knowledge of the tzarine’s 
character, had provided her with a resource against the im- 
perial crue!ty, should she have occasion to use it. She 
crept to the battlements of the tower and fastened a hand- 
kerchief to the side looking over the public square. 
The following morning at daylight, Nadége was sum. 
moned to prepare for a journey, and, in an hour, she was 
led between soldiers to a carriage at the palace-gate, and 
departed by the northern egress of the city, with a guard 
of three mounted cossacks. In two hours from that time, 
the carriage was overtaken, the guard overpowered, and the 
horses’ heads turned in the direction of Moscow. After 
many difficulties and dangers, during which she found her- 
self under the charge of a Mecklenbergian officer in the 
service of the tzarine, she reached Vienna in safety, and 
was immediately concealed by her friends in the neigh. 
bourhood of the palace at Mecklenberg, to remain hidden 
till inquiry should be over. The arrival of Mademoiselle 
de Beaumont, for the loss of whose life or liberty she had in- 
cessantly wept with dread and apprehension, was joyfully 
communicated to her by her friends, and so the reader 
| knows some of the passages in the early life of the far- 
| famed beauty in the French court in the time of Louis XV. 
—the Marchioness de la Chetardie. 

Eyes like the blue of a Damascus blade, and hair like a 
shower of braided and flowing sunbeams !—I have done 
your bidding! Adieu! N. P. W. 


SSE EEE 


A TOUCH AT THE TIMES. 


Tuer: is positively nothing stirring in the shape of news, 
either at home or abroad—save political news—and with 
that we anoint not our delicate fingers. Such greasy per- 
fumery likes us not. Such as we have, however, oh, most 
exquisite reader, we give unto thee. 

It is highly probable that the next steamship will bring 
us—late papers. These may contain some interesting items. 
The sanguinary spirit of war, whose reign upon earth is 
almost over, still flaps its wing upon the continents of Asia 
and Africa, while a huge fire quivers occasionally in South 
America. But wherever the Anglo-Saxon has appeared, 
with his industry, his common-sense utilitarianism, and 
his machines for universal improvement, war and bloodshed, 
following the trail of the disappearing Indian, have gradually 
vanished. Not that there is not just as much hostility in 
the world as ever; but men as well as nations now con- 








and overjoyed marquis, and ended with convulsions of 





duct their battles by intrigue and cunning, instead of smoth- 
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ering their enmity in blood. ry a man dislikes his neigh. | 


bour, he goes to work and overreaches him—marries a 


Speaking of moonlight, we have recently made a very 


| great discovery. It is neither more nor less than that the 


| 
iH 
i 
handsomer wife, drives a more stylish equipage, or keeps a moon is a very useful and valuable article, and that lovers 


deeper bank account—perhaps, if he is very bitter, he 
slanders his neighbour’s reputation till he makes him poor— 
or hires a penny-a-liner to do it, at so many cents a para- 
graph, and the defeated party dies of a broken heart. If! 


one nation owe another a grudge, or a debt, which she can- | 


not pay, she goes to depreciating her credit and her people, 
on the Stock Exchange or in Grub-street, and gives her 
“thunder” in the inevitable public prints. Everything is | 
now done by “ head work.” 





\| 
1] 
H 


This will last until the population of the wor!d becomes || i 


so condensed and stagnated—(for men will rather perish | 
in crowded cities than enjoy plenty in solitude)—that star- 
vation drives to robbery and murder on a large scale—and 


things in some places are already approximating this—when || 


some political despot will open the flood-gate of war, for | 


the purpose of letting off the extra steam and ferocity of | 
the people. War is retained, in these polished days, as a_ 
sort of safety-valve, which will be opened only by the com.- | 


pulsory force of the great machine itself, to prevent an || 


explosion. 


may be allowed so to express ourself, considering all these | 


|could not, in fact, get on at all without her assistance, 
| We beg our readers to believe that we are not moon-struck, 
| nor mad; we only mean to say that the moon is a very 
useful, agreeable and pleasant old lady, and can keepa 
secret withal, which is a compliment to her sex. Under 
| the circumstances, we have thought, as the political editors 
| say, that a few remarks from us on this absorbing topic, 

' would not be out of place. (A politician is sure never to 
| be out of place—if he can help it !) 

In the first place, then, we start on the broad principle, 
now acknowledged by all the savans of Europe and Ameri- 
'ca, and which was first discovered by one of the seven 

sages of Greece—or the three wise men of Gotham—that 
the moon is nothing more nor less thana large green 
cheese ;. which fully accounts for the extraordinary notions 
| that sometimes get into the heads of romantic young ladies 
i “and gentlemen who take long walks in the moonlight, and 
| | who, from pure indolence, contract a violent dyspepsia, 
| which makes them poetically miserable eight months in the 





|| year, leading them to believe that their hearts are broken 
Taking all these matters into consideration,—or, if we |, 


and their bosoms penetrated with strange emotions. 
| The moon, too, may be termed the Goddess of Neat- 





things,—we are half inclined to agree with an editor in|, ness, for she not only conceals the roughness of a scene, 
Salem, who believes that editing a public journal is some- | making the ordinary the beautiful, but she is the most tide-y 
what of a serious business, under certain circumstances! of all the divinities. She also presides over all specie affairs, 


By the way, speaking of Salem, its chief characteristics are | 


order and ncatness, and the extreme beauty of its witches. || 


They have an especial ordinance there, providing that all 
old maids above thirty-five, shall spend one hour every day 
in sweeping cobwebs from the streets. But people die 
very young there—but one old maid having fallen under 
this ordinance, within the memory of “ the oldest inhabi- 
tant,” and she in a few days turned witch and flew away 


upon her broomstick! 

“ Why, what the deuse is all this about ?” 

We are writing the news, madam—is’nt that our busi- | 
ness ? We'll lay you a wager of our wedding-glove against |, 
your sweetest smile, that there isn’t a “leader” in one of | 
the papers this bright morning, that contains much more | 
“early intelligence” than this. You have put us out. 
Where were we? Oh, upon witches. So. | 

If there be no witches now, there can be no doubt that | | 
such things have been. Not to mention the Witch of En. 
dor, and Bulwer’s Hag of Vesuvius, and the White Lady of 
Avenel, and Macbeth’s terrible tormenters, and the frolic. 
some Puck, and Ariel, and Caliban, and the jealous Oberon, 
and the snow-white Titania,—there were troops of bona}! 


fide witches, who used to play the very old Harry with our | 


staid ancestors of New England, and who became so nu- | 
merous at length, in the days of good old Cotton Mather, | 
that a summary method of detecting and punishing them | 
was necessarily adopted. Whenever an old woman was || 
suspected of witchcraft, she was immediately seized and | 
thrown into the mill-pond. If she drowned, she was unani- | 
mously acquitted of the charge ; but if not, she was imme. | 
diately pronounced guilty, and burnt before a slow fire. || 
The worst of the matter was, that the real witches, to evade | 1 
this law, frequently assumed the shapes of young women, | 
with bright eyes and dewy lips; so that the deacons and || 
elders of the church, notwithstanding all their precautions, 
were frequently found with their » but no matter. | 
That all women are witches, in one way or another, there i 
can be no doubt, especially in these broad, brilliant, dreamy, 
breezy, moonlight evenings. 


I 





' thankful. 


| for is she not continually changing every quarter ? 

As to the man in the moon, we could say something; 
but, as we are proverbial for our modesty, we are not going 
| to boast of our distinguished acquaintances here. Should, 


| however, certain propositions, which we have submitted 
| through the clerk of the weather, be accepted, our earthly 


subscribers shall see whether we have any influence at 
foreign courts; while our moonshee patrons will have rea- 
son to be thankful that they live not beyond the reach of 


our labours of love. 


* But the news! the news! why don’t you tell us the 
news ?” 

We are telling it to you. 

Truth is news, and rare news, too, in these days ; 80 be 
We are going to give you some “items” in a 
minute. 

It is supposed, from the closest calculations, that Prince 


Albert usually stews his oysters three minutes and a quir- 


ter, precisely. Her majesty has seriously remonstrated 
with him upon this absurd practice, but he coolly replies 


| by using a little more Cayenne, and remarking to her 
i} 


majesty that he has no occasion for another chafing-dish. 
To what this may lead no one can foretell. 
the oysters are not generally wnder stewed. 

A pig was most inhumanly butchered in Springfield the 
other day, by another negro. No cause can be possibly 
assigned for the fatal deed; as the negro had never had the 
slighest difficulty with the pig, and even manifested the 
greatest liking for him after he was dead. It was reported, 
to be sure, in the “Springfield Gleaner,” that the pig had 
once eloped from its owner ; but this was afterwards proven 
to have been a mere slip of the pen. 

We learn, with feelings of intense pride, that Buggins, 
the distinguished horticulturist, has just raised a cucumber, 


At any rate, 


1} . . 
jas long as yourarm. In vino veritas. 


P. S. Since the above was written, we have received 


advices direct from our compositor, that no more copy is 


wanted to fill this page. F. 
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OUR GIRLS. 


Our girls they are pretty, 
And gentle, and witty, 
As any the world ever knew ; 
Talk not about Spanish, 
Circassian or Danish, 
Or Greek’s ’neath their summer skies blue ; 
3ut give me our lassies, 
As fresh as the grass is 
When sprinkled with roses and dew ! 


Each lip is like blossom, 
Each fair swelling bosom 
As white as the high drifted snow ; 
With eyes softly flashing, 
Like spring-bubbles dashing 
O’er hill-rocks to valleys below : 
All smiling with beauty, 
All doing their duty, 
Where shall we for lovelier go? 


O, ours are the fairest, 
The sweetest, and rarest, 
The purest and fondest I see ; 
Their hearts are the truest, 
Their eyes are the bluest, 


|| do, the intl; which most shee age and erouknesn, by loss of 
teeth and feebleness of muscle. When the mouth is covered, 
the whole expression of the face is concentrated in the eyes, 
| and it is surprising how much the eyes gain in character and 
, brillianey by a full moustache. A luxuriant and silky beard 
/on a young and clear skin is certainly very beautiful, though, 
according to medical observation, the faculties are much bet- 
‘ter matured when the beard comes late. In bearded countries, 
| the character is very much judged of by the beard. ‘There is 
jen old Irish proverb which says : 
“Trust not that man, although he were your brother, 
| Whose hair’s one colour and his beard another.” 
In irritable persons, the beards grows thin and dry. In those 
of milder temper it is thick and slightly curling. The beard is 
affected very sensibly by the nature of a man’s nourishment ; 
and this explains why they know an aristocrat in the East by 
the luxuriance of this appendage—poor food deteriorating its 
quality. Diplomatists should always wear the moustache, as 
it is much easier to control the expression of the eye than of 
the mouth--useful to card-players and stock-brokers, for the 
same reason. Shaving among the ancients was a mark of 
' mourning—-though at the era when beards were out of fashion, 
| they were let grow, by those who had lost friends. When a 
man’s mouth is beautiful and expressive, the beard which 
| covers it is a disadvantage, and we may guess that Scipio 





Their spirits so noble and free ; 
O give me no other, 
True love, sister, mother, 
Our own are the chosen for me ! 


JOTTINGS. 


Beanps IN NEW-vorkK.—It is odd how a fashion creeps from | 





one country to another, unaware. Has it occurred to you w hat || 


a bearded nation we have become within the last year or two— | 
imitating La Jeune France in that and other accompanying par- | 
ticulars? My attention was called to it yesterday by a friend 


just returned from a long residence in Europe. He was express- || fashion during the reigns of Louis XIII. and XIV., both of 


ing very emphatically his annoyance at the loss of his moustache. | | 
On coming in sight of land he had gone below and sacrificed it 


> | and their subjects imitating them, of course. 


Africanus, (the first Roman who shaved every day,) wore on 
his lips the tenderness and magnanimity which he displayed 
towards the bride of the captive Allucius. The first shaving 
barber was one Ticinius Manas, who came from Sicily to 
Rome about three hundred years before Christ, and then com- 
menced an era of smooth chins, interrupted, for a short while 
only, by the Emperor Adrian, who wore his beard to conceal 
warts on his chiu. With most nations the beard has been con- 
| sidered an ornament. Moses commanded the Jews not to 
shave, and the ancient Germans and the Asiatics of a later 
day have considered no insult so mortal as the cutting off of 
one man’s beard by another. In France, shaving came into 


these monarchs having ascended the throne when beardless, 
And as France 


as a thing “ most tolerable and not to be endured,” among the 1 | gave the law of fashion to all Europe, the sacrifice of part of 


sober friends to whom he was returning ; when lo! on land-| 
ing—every second man in a full suit of beard ! His moustache | 
and imperial chanced to be very becoming to him, and his 
mortification, at being compelled to put them again into nascent | 
stubble, was unbounded. 


Two schools of dress have prevailed in France for the last 


six or seven years, the Classic and the Romantic—the former | 


with the Brutus head, short hair and apparel of severe sim- 
plicity, and the other with flowing locks, fanciful beard, and 
great sumptuousness of cravat and waistcoat. ‘I'he “ Roman- 
tic’ is the only one which has “ come over,’’ and it prevails 
at present in New-York, with (to use the popular phrase) “a 
perfect looseness.” Almost every man below forty has tried 
his beard on, and most of the young men about town show 
their fancy in something beyond the mere tooth-brush whisker 
of the military. The latter, by the way, is the only beard 
“Jet out” by the London men whom the packets bring over, | 
and in England the synonyme is rigorous between “ mous- | 
tache” and “adventurer.” It seems to me, however, that the | 
principles of taste which should affect the fashion of a beard | 


are but little regarded among us, and I rather wonder that 


some ambitious barber has not set himself up as an authority— | 
to decide their shape by private consultation, according to) 
feature and complexion. 


beards by reading and travel. 

In a country where all the hair which nature has planted 
on the face is permitted to grow, a shaved man certainly looks 
very silly. After a short passage from Asia Minor to Malta, 
the clean-shaved English officers struck me as a very denuded | 
and inexpressive-looking race, though much more athletic and |, | 
handsome than the Orientals I had left. The beards of old || 
men, particularly, are great embellishments, covering as they 


| expression is too frivolous. 
| of place, and he should wear a clipp’d whisker, if any beard 


Perhaps I may feed a want of the |! 
era by putting down what I have gathered on the subject of || 


| the beard grew to be common, though it is only since the be- 
ginning of the last century that oe shaving of the whole beard 
| became universal. 

I have noticed, in pinta, that men, who had formerly 
| no pretensions to good looks, have become very handsome by 
the wearing of moustache and imperial, and I have seen hand- 
some men disfigured by adopting the same fashion. The 


| effect of a moustache and full beard is to make the face more 


masculine, graver and coarser, and this is, of course, an im- 
provement to one whose features are over-delicate or whose 
On a dapper man, it is quite out 


at all. The beard, I think, gives a middle-aged look, and 
makes a man of twenty look older, and a man of forty younger. 
The ladies like a beard—naturally thinking faces effeminate 
which are as smooth as their own, and not objecting to the 
distinctions which nature has made between the sexes. When 
the beard is but partially worn, some artistical knowledge 
should be called in, as a short.face may be made longer, and 
a broad face narrower, a gay face graver, and an undecided 
chin put in domino. But of all abominations in this way, I 
think, the goat’s beard, growing under the chin only, is the 
most brutal and disgusting, though just now, in New-York, 
rather the prevailing fashion. The mistake in taste is very 
common, of continuing to wear a high shirt collar and cravat, 


| with a beard on the cheek and throat—the beauty of a curl- 
| ing beard depending very much on its freedom and natural 
| adaptation to the mould of the face. 
|| than Beatrice, of course, who are willing to let a man’s beard 


There are more people 


be “ of the colour that God pleases,” but there are others who 
have aversions to red beards and yellow, and there is great 


| trade in cirages and gums for the improvement of colour and 
, texture. 


Most of the beards you meet in Broadway glitter in 
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the sun like steel filings. Altogether, I think the fashion of 
wearing the beard is a desirable one, and I particularly wish 
it would prevail among old men. A bearded Senate would 
make a wiser and more reverend show in Congress, and any- 
thing which conceals the decrepitude of age and moves re- 
spect, (as beards certainly do, both), is most desirable. 

Portry.—I do not know that I need call your attention 
to a piece of poetry by Mrs. Butler in Graham’s Magazine. 
It has a remarkable merit in these days of overstrained lan- 
guage, being singularly truthful, homely, strong and sweet. 
It is by far the best poetry from a female hand which I have 
seen since the death of Mrs. Hemans, though not a bit in that 
lady’s style. It has the directness and sound sense of old 
poetry. I hear, by the way, that Mrs. Butler has a volume of 
verse in press, and if this be a foretaste of it, she is about to 
fill a niche as a poetess of a revived school. 

NEW LITERARY ESTABLISHMENT. — The following pro- 
gramme has been sent me to make public: A large Hall will 
be provided in the upper part of the city which will be tasteful- 
ly fitted up and supplied with daily, weekly, monthly and quar- 
terly publications from all parts of the world. A Ladies’ apart- 


ment, was consummate. As pantomine it would have been 
absolutely faultless. Yet, strange to say, he walks the stage 
like a transparent man—showing all his anatomy. He wants 
clothing with natural flesh and blood. His voice wants nature. 
It sounds like the breaking of crockery in a dry well. He 
feels no passion and he moves none. What a pity that schol- 
arship, study, labour, patience and taste should fall short, in 
their result, of the most unlaboured off-throwing of genius ! 
IraLIAN oPpERA.—I saw only the first act of “ Lucia de 
Lammermoor,” and found little to admire except the perform. 
ance of the orchestra. Signor Antognini certainly did not 
| come up to his reputation as a tenor, and he is the great star 
|, Of the company. He is a curious-looking man to play the 
i lover. The muscles of his face pull, every one, upon his 
|| nostrils like “ taut halliards,” and with eyebrows pointing 
} fiercely at the bridge of his nose, and a mouth like an angry 
|| dash of a pen under an emphasized word, he looks as Mephis- 
| tophilish as one of Retzch’s drawings. Madame Majocchi, 
| the prima donna, is a fat woman with a fat voice. She has a 
good contralto footing in her throat, but her soprano notes are 


|| painfully tiptoe, and you are glad when she is comfortably at 











ment will be attached to this, giving them the same facilities | the bottom of her cadenza. The company appears pretty well 
° . . I ° 5 
for reading. Private clubs of not over fifty members will be i drilled, but they want a prima donna, and if they could find a 
furnished with separate rooms. The gentlemen’s rooms will \ prima donna in want of them, (Castellan, for instance,) we 
be open from daylight to midnight, those for the ladies closed || might have good opera. They say that Antognini’s voice is 
at9p.m. A circulating library will be comprised in the |! only grass-grown from neglect, and that he would do brilliant. 
arrangement. The subscription papers will be opened early || ly after a little practice. Considering the certain fortune that 
in October : T erms, for one person one year $4—for two of | waits upon a fine tenor, it is surprising that there should con- 
the same family $6—for a family of not over five persons $10— | tinue to be so few aspirants for the honours of Rubini ; for it 
for one person ten years $25—for club rooms $1000—Editors | cannot be that there are only half a dozen (if so many) of hu- 
a f si bi ee's teil |,man voices possessing his capabilities of tone and cultivation. 
MacrEaby's FIRST NIGHT.—Macready had a full, not an There is probably “ full many a” postillion de Lonjumeau 
overflowing house, to witness his debut last night, and there “born to” “ waste his sweetness on the desert air,” and it 
were more of his own profession among the audience than I would be a good speculation to look them up and buy a life- 
ever before saw together—(partly, perhaps, from curiosity to) jnterest in their thoracic capabilities. 
hear the “readings’’ of Shakspeare which the drop-curtain | Errours oF THE PREsS.—A gentlemen has written me a 
represents Macready as giving to the Muses.) The play was | Very courteous letter remonstrating on my misuse of the word 
Macbeth, a sgh en Mages accompanies we oe || setting, as it appeared in the following sentence of a last week's 
came on first as Macdull, and was very warmly received— | Intelligencer: “ Yesterday ~several gentlemen were setting 
applauded, indeed, throughout the play, as his playing deserv- 1 round an excellent fire.” N ow, Icall upon the magnanimity of 
ed. He ~ a very 2 — = “ one phe man. your type seller to make his ‘davy to an i in the manuscript! 
Macready’s appearance brought the house “down” of course. | The third editor of my name in a direct line, and accused 
He went at his interview with the witches most artistically, | of that blunder! But I shame to own that in the same letter 
and a — did yee 1 ange 4 haergae er || this critical gentleman fastens an ellipse upon me that will 
we have seen them done belore, and so oi a e trick and || diy “hold water.” I did write, “h i urp 
machinery of the play—for Macready is master of “ stage busi. || 0 a iced julaps and cobblers,” aintie rc 
ness,” and the scenery and supernumeraries had been effectu- 
ally cleared of cobwebs. The play went on—with a beautiful 1 amusing account of his losing a bet to some English gentle- 
procession of pate ste | by cee ¢ be _ a | men, who had declared, that the distinction between the verbs 
and entrances, his sa’utations and surprises—and to the thea- || « to lay” and “to lie’ was almost unknown to American 
tre-going people present it was an exhibition of drama-pano- | writers. The day after the remark was made, an Albany 
rama curiously managed, and all as clean and neat as machine. | paper said of a steamer that she “laid too during a storm.” 
ry—and just as moving. ‘The attention was close, but the ap-|/"Pwenty dollars were wagered that if the sentence were 





but not through ignorance. My correspondent gives me also an» 9 


plause grew less and less. I never saw so cold a house. The 


most stormy and passionate outbreaks of Macbeth’s mingled | 


pointed out to the editor as erroneous, he would only correct 
| the Jatter of its two errours. The note was sent, and a corri- 


ambition and remorse were received like the catastrophes in | gendum appeared in the next day’s paper, alluding only to the 
a puppet-show—with an unexcited smile of surprise. Each  syperfluous “0” ! The Englishers walked off, of course, with 
“ point” the actor made was looked at like the wheel of a clock | the triumph and the money. A comparison between the presses 
shown piecemeal. ‘There was no passion in the audience, no of the two countries would be very unfair, however. In every 
illusion, no general interest in the progress of the story of the | English printing establishment there is employed, for proof- 
play—-in short, no feeling. | reader, an accomplished linguist and grammarian. He has a li- 
My own sensations during the evening were those of pain | brary room to himself, and reads his proofs surrounded with dic- 
and annoyance. Mr. Macready is so accomplished an artificer | tionaries, books of synonymes, and all the classic authors for 
in his profession—everything he does is so admirably “studied | reference and comparison. He not only corrects any lapses 
up’ — of errours in grammar, spelling, and accentuation, but he puts 
“So workmanty the blood and tears are drawn” — | a query against faults in the style; and in one instance, the 

that a cold reception of so much pains seems most ungracious, | proof-reader of a celebrated London publisher came down to 
When he came in and knelt to the king—when he entered |, me, ten miles in a stage-coach, to submit what he thought an 
Duncan’s chamber to murder him—when he received the first |, instance of bad taste in a book of mine then publishing—the 
suggestions of crime from Lady Macbeth—I could have shout-| press having been stopped meantime. With such diligent 
ed myself hoarse with admiration of the artist—it was all done | supervision as this, there need be little wonder at universal 
so differently from another man and so skilfully in a high and | good grammar in English books; and, with the almost toial 
finished conception of the character. Every step he took on; dependence on hasty memory with which the Americans 
the stage was a separate study. Every look, gesture, move- | write and go to press, there need be as little wonder if our 
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literature is full of errours. And nothing but an amendment of | a “parturition of mountains” there is in his prepartion for 


the copy-right law will ever enable us to bear the expense of | 
the careful proof-reading and supervision instanced above. 
A STREET MUSICIAN.—A most obstreperous and ill-played | 
tune ona French horn called me to the window this moment. | 
A lame man is slowly promenading the street in the midst of | 
the violent wind and rain, playing to attract attention to a cart- | 
load of melons. His companion leads the horse, and a poor | 
shivering poodle-dog stands dripping on the horse’s back. I 
saw a fruit-monger a day or two since attaining the same ob- 
ject by having his horse decked out with an old bonnet and 
veil. The digito monstrari, in these instances at least, turns | 
to some profitable account. 
GENIUS WITHOUT LABOUR—The autumn seems to have | 
brought around a harvest of poetry as well as of corn and | 
fruits—for my table within the last week has been covered 
with new volumes of verse. Whether the parallel holds 
good as to the consumption—the nati consumere fruges of poetry 
as wellas corn—the publishers best know. Itis but charitable to 
suppose that, if the poetry-crop found a better market, it would 
be cultured with more care; for I have never seen more 
slovenly work than in the half dozen volumes before me. 
The last which has come to my hand is in sheets, not yet 
published; and as it is by a man who has a made-reputation 
with which he has no business to trifle, his negligences are 
the more surprising. The book is called “ Poems on man in 
his various aspects under the American Republic,’ and is by 
Cornelius Matthews, the zealous champion of copyright. The 
design is masculine and original. There isa short poem on 
each of the following subjects: The Child, The Father, The 
Teacher, The Citizen, The Farmer, ‘The Mechanic, The Mer- | 
chant, The Soldier, The Statesman, The Friend, The Painter, 
The Sculptor, The Journalist, The Masses, The Reformer, 
The Poor Man, The Scholar, The Preacher, The Poet. These 
difficult subjects, with scope enough in each one for a philoso- 
phic poem, are despatched in a book which makes but one 
impression on me—that of a volume written by a man of ge- 
nius, on a bet that he would do it at one sitting, and without 
stopping his pen. It is full of strong thoughts and bold ex- 
pressions, mixed up with flaws and defects of the most palpa- 
ble haste and carelessness. Here is the very first verse in the | 
book, and see how musically it commences and how lamely 
it comes off : 
‘Calm in the cradle lie, thou little child, 
Thy white limbs smoothing in a patient sleep, 
Or, gambolling when thou wakest at the peep 
Of the young day—as clear and undefiled 
As thou! Around thy fresh and lowly bed 
Look up and see how reverent men are gather’d 
In wonder at a babe so greatly father’a 
Into life, and so by influence fed.” 


, 

And this alternation of beauties and defects is kept up| 
throughout. 
The poem on“ The Journalist” opens with the following 
magnificent figure of public opinion as expressed in news- 

papers : 

As shakes the canvass of a thousand ships 

Struck by a heavy land breeze far at sea— 
Ruffle the thousand broad sheets of the land, 
Filled with the people’s breath of potency.” 
And this fine thought is marred by the following vague adju- | 
ration to the printer, commencing with a new-coined verb: } 


“ Hell not the quiet of a chosen land, } 
Thou grimy man over thine engine bending ; 
The spirit pent that breathes the life into its limbs, 
Docile for love is tyrannous in rending.” 
Mr. Matthews makes too light of poetry, and, with this little | 
of sttention to prosody and polish, will never take rank as a 
poet. 

Laspour wiTnovuT GENIUs.—A gentleman who does not 
give his name quotes the following passage from Goéthe and | 
undertakes to supply the want for America: “ For this reason 
every nation that would be of any account should possess a nation- 
al Epic poem.” 
tains a psychological autobiography of the author. Itis curious, 


in contrast with the labours criticised above—showing how | 


thrown away, by a person who has no genius, is the toil that 
directed by genius would make the poet immortal. See what 





| wrought it out earnestly and devotedly. 


The preface is a considerable essay, and con- | 


his epic ; though first see a specimen of his “ mouse.” He 


| apostrophizes America : 


“Oh, happy land, and happiest home, if only 
As so I hail thee, I might own thee indeed ; 
But surety, now, nor steadfast ownership 
Is none—’less who is timely base enough 
To find a saving hope in slavery, 

Keeping his stuff, poorly to lose himself.” 

It is enough to make one rather weep than smile to read the 
author’s account of his preparation to write “twelve books” 
of such trash as this. We can pick out a sentence here and 
there from his preface which will give some idea of it : 

“The following work is one of no ordinary aim.’ “ It was 
suggested to me by some remarks on the deficiencies of our na- 
tional literature, written by the late Dr. Channing.” “I de- 
termined to do my utmost, as one of seventeen millions, to 
relieve my country from the imputation of intellectual barren- 
ness.” “ My qualifications for it were soon told. 1 had felt 
from my childhood a passionate love for all that is beautiful 
and lofty. I was an eager, and perhaps I might say, an ear- 
nest student ; and I felt through my inmost heart a glow of 
determination to fulfil the work. I began it, wrote on, and 
found, after a month’s work, that it was worthless. J tried 
and re-tried it a hundred ways, but could do nothing satisfactori- 
ly. At last I saw the truth—somewhat dimly, but yet clearly 
enough to show how widely I had gone wrong. I saw that 


| the poet must first make himself—that the mind itself must be 


strengthened to true manhood, and the heart chastened to all 
the truthful tenderness that belongs to the idea of woman, 
before poetry can be brought into being.” “Though I with- 
drew my hand (temporarily) from the work, I did not wholly 
lose sight of it; I gave my days to my occupation, and my 
nights to the study of the old classics—Milton and Dante, and, 
above all, the Bible.” “I was enabled, in the course of time, 
to withdraw myself from my occupation without disadvantage. 
I was beyond the apprehension of want: free to follow my 
inclination ; and I threw myself into the bosom of my first 
love. I betook myself to a far retirement—rose early and 
reposed late: read, mused, and meditated ; wrote and re- 
wrote—taking care to keep a healthy balance between the 
mind and the body, by the daily work of my hands in field or 
garden. I had nearly finished my work when sickness came 
/upon me. In another climate, amid scenes not ineloquent to 
the imagination, I reviewed what I had written. I endea- 
voured to make a virtue out of necessity ; to find the means 
of improvement in a forced delay. In this I was probably 
successful. But for the success or failure, it is not fur me to 


|| judge.” “Whatever may be the value of my work, I have 


My conscience re- 
wards me for it, and moreover I ask for it the approval, and, 


| what is more important, the imifation of my countrymen.” “J 


may say truly, and I hope not arrogantly, that having under- 


taken a great task, I approached it in no little spirit. I im- 


| pressed myself with a deep sense of the solemnity of my sub- 
ject. lreverenced that subject, and respected the people to 
| whom I now present it. I prepared myself for it long and 


laboriously. I laid my foundations deep. I endeavoured to 
gain a high vantage ground for a wide survey of my range. 
And, lastly, I wrote in the spirit of a man who feels that he is 
doing a high and solemn duty.” 

It seems to me incredible that the same man could write 
this preface and the wretched poem to which it is the herald. 
Who would doubt that a great epic has been lest, had he died 
and left nothing but the preface? He writes noble prose— 
| would unquestionably, I think, be a great prose author—y et 


|, the specimen of his verse given above is a fair specimen of his 


book. Well—the preface may live, and should live, as a beau- 
tiful statement of the requirements of a poet. But “Wasu- 
1NGTON, @ National Poem,” will drop from it like mud from 
the diamond. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.—* Saratoga in- September” is good 
verse thrown away on an indifferent subject. Take a theme 
worth your drapery, my dear sir, and let us hear from you 
il again. 
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LOG AND RECKONING 


“THUS FAR WE RUN BEFORE THE WIND”— 


Not the Jess on the look out for lulls and squalls, however ! | 
And, to tell the truth, this “ trade wind” has followed us so 
long and well that the ** region of calms and variables,” put | 
down in every reckoning, must be near at hand. We stand 


by the halliards, but—meantime--“ keep her full !” 


Tropes aside—we have been commended, we are free to || 
confess, to the outermost edge of our deserving, by the most | 
of our brothers of the quill and scissors—the few, who love || 
We) 
have arrived at a point now, where it is necessary to own to || 


us not, keeping meanwhile most ominous silence. 


prosperity, and however it may be true of swains and ladies | 


that 
“ Prosperity ’s the very bond of love,” 


it is quite the contrary (heaven forgive us!) with peets and | 


editors. 
a pull. If you are below, it is a pull-up. If you are above, 
it is a pull-down. 

It would be hypocrisy in us to thank our subscribers—for 
they get at least the worth of their money, and they proba- 
bly thank us fora little over. They are quite welcome. || 
Or, if they feel oppressed at all with the superfluity, they || 
can overwhelm us back again by procuring, 


ther subscriber. We frankly beg they will make their minds |! 


easy by doing so—(and this is personal to you, dear reader !) 
—for, with that “stone,” they will “kill” the other “ bird” 
of quadrupling our labours for them—though this latter clause 
of our request must be explained autobiographically. 

Our readers should know that the two editors of this mir- 
ror of periodicals are not merely themselves, but several 
other persons of notable industry. They get their bread, 
and butter it comfortably—but not, (as yet) by giving you 
so much for your money. That will come. For the past, 
and for the present, they are rebuilding the Mirror as the 
walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt, with one hand only— 


slashing away lustily at the Philistines (their creditors) with | 


the other. If, with this moiety of their labour and strength, 
they are able to please and content you, it is well—but the 
whole outlay of their ability on the one undertaking were 
better. 
in the Mirror had we time to make it—were not our time, 
that is to say, almost monopolized by other and sooner-pay- 


ing occupations. The principle on which the Mirror is estab. || 
lished is that of small profits and large circulation. With the | 


old prices, and our present subscription assured to continue, 
we should have a competency already within our reach. 
But, to make a profit on giving so much for so little, requires 
almost unprecedented success. 
us dear reader. We have stumbled on the “ manner in 
which” in the paragraph preceding. If you like our handi- || 


self, we are made men. The new series commences with | 
this number. Now is your time. Show your friend this | 
exquisite title-page and illustration, and we’ll back you to 
be answerable for the reading. And then, having doubled || 
our subscription, consider us your private monopoly and | 
most obliged servant! Salaam! 


possessions were transferred, not with wax and paper, but 
with a ring. A ring has been given us by a well-wishing 


stranger, and we here signify our belief that, in it, is trans- || 


Press-work, speaking printer-wise, is done with | 


each one, ano. || 


We see many an improvement that could be made | 


That success you can give | 


| 
| 


work well enough to wish us well, and are willing, there- | 
fore, to commend the Mirror to one other as kindly as your. | 


“most prosperous gentleman. 
| dence. 

It is generally supposed, we believe, that the mummies 
| Preserved to this day are, in all human probability, from 
| two to three thousand years old. Some time before the ad. 
‘vent of our Saviour, Egypt had become a Roman province, 
;and the more costly usages of the Egyptians had been done 
|| away—the embalming of the bodies of the rich and great 
| being among the most costly. Those which have defied 
time and corruption through two thousand years, of course, 
| were such as were embalmed with the most cost and care, 
and the poor, the antiquarians tell us, were merely dried by 
salt and laid away in the catacombs. ‘The rings and other 
, ornaments of the mummied great were wrapped up with 


Let us look a little at the evi. 


|, them. 

|| ‘The ring that was given us three days ago is of silver, 
| holding a stone covered with Arabic characters, and was 
| taken from the finger of a mummy, bought at a great price 
for exhibition, and partly opened. It is of rude work, and 
| if Egypt’s jewellers did their best upon it, we can but say 
| that our friend Tenney of Broadway was only born too late 
to astonish the Pharaohs. We have not yet found an Arabic 
scholar to decypher it, but, if we had not known it to be Ara- 
|| bic or (Coptic,) we should have said it was a device of three 
|| stars, a wrench and two streaks of lightning—very properly 


1! 


|expressive of our three selves, (the editors and publisher) 
our manner of work, and the way the Mirror is to go. And 
on the whole we shall let it rest at that—without further 
translation. 

We are not sure, that, if the former proprietor of this 
silver ring could wake, he would think his finger-ornament 
handed down in the same line of life, 
of society under the Ptolemies would have put us down 
low, (priests, soldiers, shepherds, swineherds, mechanics, 
interpreters and fishermen—the literary profession being 
the last but one,) yet afier all there is a resemblance be- 
| tween us, and Iam happy to say (no offence to the mummy) 
that it is not in our personal appearance! It was ne- 
cessary, to embalm this gentleman, that his brains should 
first be extracted through his nostrils. JVe trust to be em- 
balmed by letting ours ooze from our fingers’ ends—and, 
on the whole, we may say, we prefer our way of doing it. 
But that is all. We see no other resemblance. The Egyp- 
tian was circumcised. He was gloomy and superstitious. 
| He increased his poultry by artificially hatching eggs. The 
husband had the charge of the domestic concerns; the 
wife of buying and selling, and all affairs that were not of 
a domestic character. He hated songs and dances. He 
was a stranger to gayety, and he drank nothing stronger 
than barley-beer. We trust that it is no vanity on our part 
to congratulate his ring on conversance for the future with 
/a more pleasant state of things—aristocratic comparisons 

apart. 
| Prosperous the Mirror is to be—thanks to the Kberal 
giver of the ring that foreshadows it! But, (to “ out with 
iP secret,”) we should feel easier if the envious would begin 
to manifest their displeasure. We have a dread of *“ the 
| primrose way to the everlasting bonfire,” and should feel 
| safer in a thornier path than we tread now. This pushing 
| al of one side makes us fancy we topple. We would try 


The classifications 


| our friends at opposition. Feathers, that go down with one 
We believe in omens. In the days of Charlemagne large | 
‘| King Osymandyas, who caused to be graven on his Colos- 


wind, mount with a counter-current. We “ cotton” to old 


'sus:—* I am King Osymandyas—if any man will know 
my greatness let him destroy one of my works.” And of 





ferred to us the prosperity of the former proprietor—dead | that jolly old monarch, the first owner of our ring was pos 
two thousand years ago at the very least, but undeniably a || sibly a subject—conjunctive omen of our road to prosperity. 
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